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THE COVENANTER’S DAUGHTER. 
By M. 0. W. Oliphant. 


In E1reut CHapTers.—CHAPTER I. 


[The circumstances of the following story, which 
are strictly true, occurred during the reign of James 
II., in what is called the time of the persecution in 
Scotland; when the Church of the Nation, the Pres- 
byterian Church established at the Revolution, 
was cruelly oppressed. Sir Patrick Hume, the fa- 
ther of the young heroine, had taken part in the 
expedition of Argyle, which was intended to act 
in concert with Monmouth’s insurrection in Eng- 
land, and which came to an equally disastrous 
conclusion. It was while Sir Patrick was a fugi- 
tive, hunted from place to place, that the inci- 
dents here recorded took place.] 





“Mother, look at Grizzy! She has eaten 
up a’ the sheep’s head the time we’ve been 
suppin’ our broth.” 

The small boy who made this complaint 
had suddenly looked up with a pair of round, 
large eyes from the empty platter which had 
been set before him five minutes before, full 
of substantial broth. In those days there 
was plain living in the manor-houses of 
Scotland, and the children brought up on 
broth and porridge were excellent specimens 
of their race. 

Little Sandy had cheeks like two rosy ap- 
ples, and round blue eyes well opened under 
the influence of indignation and loss. His 
yellow hair was bleached almost to white- 
ness on the top with exposure to stn and 
air, while the curling locks that fell about 
his ears had touches of russet-gold like ripe 
corn. Sandy was fond of his dinner, and of 
sheep’s-head in particular—a characteristic 
Scotch dish. 

Perhaps the little reader of the present 
day does not know what is meant by Scotch 
broth. It is the king of soups, an inheri- 
tance probably left by our French connec- 
tions to the Saxons of the Lowlands. The 
pot-au-feu is nothing to it. 

In the first place, it requires a good foun- 
dation of meat, mutton or beef, well and 
slowly boiled but not overdone, for that is 
eaten after in a thrifty household, where the 
law for the children used to be that he who 
ate (supped) the most broth had the most 
meat afterwards. To this is added pearl- 
barley, turnips and carrots cut in small 
pieces, and the green vegetables, whatever 
they may be, that are in season. 

But the perfection is in the boiling, which 
must be done with art and skill, so that all 
shall be mellow and mixed in delicious soft 
confusion and savory completeness. 

Such was Lady Hume’s broth, you may 
be sure, made with the fresh vegetables out 
of the garden, thick and tender and well- 
boiled,—a dish for a king. 

If you had seen Sandy’s plateful, you 
would have understood the delightful irony 
of the promise of “most meat” to be given 
to the one that supped the most broth. But 
Sandy’s appetite was vigorous, and it was 
little wonder that he was startled to see how 
far the favoritism extended to Grizzy had 
gone. 

Grizzy was the eldest girl, and sat next to her 
mother. She was fourteen, which seemed maturi- 
ty to seven, and there was no doubt that the 
sheep’s head which had been put on the board | 
when the great tureen of broth, nearly exhausted, 
was taken away, had already suffered serious dim- 
inution. 

Instead of expressing either surprise or displeas- 
ure, Lady Hume only laughed at her little son’s 
complaint. 

“You should sup your broth quicker, Maister 
Sandy,” said the serving-man behind his chair, 
who suffered himself to laugh too, and did not 
think it disrespectful to take his part in the con- 
versation. “Mistress Grizzy is ay the gleggest,” 
he added, admiringly, “baith for meat and 
wark.” 

There were six of them about the table, and it 
was a little hard upon all those children, with 
their excellent appetites, that Grizzy should be so 
“gleg” (which means the most rapid, lively, expe- | 
ditious, as the reader will divine). They all 
looked up as Sandy spoke, even Patrick, who was 
next to Grizzy, feeling a slight resentment. 

“My dears,” said their mother, “there is plenty 
for evervhody ; and you see if Grizzy is gleg, she 
is soon satisfied; and it does not become my lad- 
dies to make remarks upon their sister. You will 








| Jameses. 


be saying the same of me some day or other—that 
Iam taking more than my share.” 

“Lang may she live, and muckle may she eat,” 
said Tammas, the serving-man. 

This little scene took place in the castle of Red- 
braes in one of the years preceding the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. It was an old house even then, with 


thick walls and deeply-recessed windows, and the 
room in which the family dinner was going on 


occupied the entire breadth of the house, giving 
access to other rooms by doors in the corners 
leading through little tortuous passages and com- 
municating at each end with a spiral staircase. 
The dark wainscot of the walls, broken by the 
openings of the many windows, made bars of 
light and shade across the long table which filled 
the centre of the room. 

Lady Hume, or “Leddy Polwarth,” as she was 
more frequently called, from the name of the es- 
tate, sat at the head in one of these lines of light, 
her white cap and hood, already somewhat old- 
fashioned in those days, making the high light 
of the picture, which softened down by degrees 
from one little head to another to the vacancy at 
the other end of the table, where a large, high- 
backed chair stood empty, marking with a certain 
emphasis the absence of the head of the house. 

Sir Patrick Hume was one of those who had 
gone through the worst of the religious troubles 
in Scotland—had fought and rebelled and con- 
spired to the utmost extent of a Scots gentleman’s 
powers against the last and least wise of the 
He had escaped from his pursuers after 
the unfortunate expedition of Argyle, the ruin of 
which, and Hume’s part in it, has been so harshly 
treated in Macaulay’s history; and was now in 
hiding, no one knew where. 








Thus the empty chair was to this family a more 
than usually melancholy sign of the absence of 
the father. 

The children were indeed too young to under- 
stand all that was meant by that vacant place; 
but the old servants and the family friends, many 
of whom were involved in the same troubles, were 
much affected by the sight, and as to the Leddy 
herself, it would be dithicult to describe what her 





thoughts were as she passed her husband’s empty 
place, or looked down the long table between the 
ranks of her children to where his face had so 
often smiled back upon her. 

Whatever his reputation might be out of doors, he 
was the kindest of husbands and fathers at home. 

“Now you will be gone to your plays,” she 
said, when dinner was over, “but come not back, 
laddies, with rents in your breeks, and file not 
your doublets that must last all the winter; and, 
Margaret, ye will see that Julian does not lose her 
time—for her father, God bless him, will miss her 
tunes upon the spinnet if she let herself forget. 
And take you the wee ane with you, for the boys 
are too strong for him, for Grizel will do her 
reading with me.” 

“And me too,” said Julian, who, notwithstand- 
ing her masculine name (pronounced Juliann), 
was a girl, and the musician of the family. “Let 
me stay too; I would rather read with you than 
play tunes.” 

“Na, na, my bonnie Mistress Julee,” said old 
Margaret, who had dined at the table between two 
of her charges, and who was the second of earth- 
ly authorities to the Polwarth children; “you 
would not like the Laird when he comes back, 
and sune may that be! to have to send for wan- 
dering Willie as often as he wants a tune.” 


| Me doo, me doo,” said little Robbie, the young- 
| est, holding out his little fat hands. 

It was he who was the least easy to resist; but 
at length the weight of Margaret’s authority, and 
the blandishments Julian, had their effect 
upon the little rebel, and the room was thus emp- 
tied of spectators, all excepting Tammas, who 
went about in his homely blue livery with heavy 
feet and all that measured delay aud elaborate 


of 


performance of every punctilio, which drives 
almost to desperation impatient people who 
have something to say to each other. 

Perhaps it is a lurking consciousness in the 
air that there 7s something to say which in- 
spires an old servant to such delays. 

But neither Grizel nor her mother 
trayed any desire to get rid of him. Some- 
times when his back was turned they would 
exchange a look, but not a word was said. 
At length he carried a large load of plates 
and dishes out of the room, and left his 
mistress and her child at liberty. 

“O mother!” said the little girl, “did you 
hear what Sandy said?) They will call me 
greedy Grizzy more than ever.” 

“Never mind what they may call you, my 
heart; they will better when they 
grow older and hear what Grizzy has done. 
Come, Grizel, rouse up!” the lady contin- 
ued; “or I will think what Sandy says is 
true, 
ing. 
Jean 


be- 


know 


and you're sleepy with too much eat- 
Here, take this yarn and carry it to 
in my It’s for the boy's 
stockings, and much need of them. Hold 
out your apron, and take care none of the 
hanks fall.” 

A keen observer would have remarked 
that the dark woollen yarn which the lady 
flung into the child’s lap could not be heavy 
enough to warrant Grizel’s stoop, and the 
appearance of weight in what she carried. 

But Tammas, coming and going as 


chamber. 


he 
carried away the dishes, paid no particular 
attention, and the little girl went unnoticed 
up the spiral stone staircase, and through 
her mother’s bed-chamber into a little room 
called a closet in those days, in the turret, 
which in Roman Catholic times would have 
been the lady’s oratory. It was so now, 
though that name would have been an of- 
fence to the children of the Reformation. 

-A small but heavy table, with a silver 
inkstand at one side, and a large Bible at 
the other, occupied the chief place, with a 
heavy, square, high-backed chair and large 
stool, both covered with rich but faded vel- 
vet. 

It was lighted by two narrow windows in 
the round wall, looking in different direc- 
tions, at which the anxious wife had 
watched many a day for the gleam of the 
red-coats on the distant road, or the cloud of 
dust which betrayed the marching of a 
troop. 

Grizel carefully closed the door with the 
weight of her small person, and then, but 
not till then, threw off the skeins of wool, 
and disclosed her real freight, which was 
nothing less than the sheep’s head lamented 
by Sandy, which she had secretly placed on 
| a wooden trencher on her lap, and covered with 
| her napkin while the others were eating. 
| This she regarded with a mingled look of tri- 
| umph and alarm as she placed it in a basket that 
| stood ready in a corner, in which already some 
| bread and wine had been placed, articles more 
leasily procured without observation than the 
| cooked meat. 

There was a little tremor in Grizel’s hands, 
though her face was bright with pleasure and suc- 
cess. It was the first time that she had executed 

| this manceuvre, and though she had accomplished 

| it with a child’s coolness, her nerves felt the thrill 
afterwards. 

Besides, this was but the beginning of an un- 
| dertaking to which Grizel looked forward with a 
suppressed terror, which her high courage could 
|surmount but could not subdue. She put the 
thought of it heroically out of her mind with a de- 
termination not to torment herself before the time, 
which was worthy of a philosopher. 

“Tt will be soon enough when it comes,” she 
| said to herself, “and I will say my prayers be- 
| fore I go.” 
| Grizel was only fourteen, but she had already 
| many experiences of danzer and tronble. A little 

Scots gentlewoman of the Whig party in the times 
before the Revolution, was acquainted with many 
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things in life such as men and soldiers would | 
shrink from now-a-days. She had seen the fugi- | 
tives straggling home from a lost battle. She had | 
stood by trembling, while party after party of 
rude troopers, respecting nothing, had searched 
the house and examined the servants as to what 
they knew of their master. 

She, who was altogether in the confidence of her 
parents, had lived and trembled like a grown 
woman on the watch for every sound, while she 
knew her father to be wandering about the coun- 
try in disguise, or hidden in some corner where 
foes might find or treachery betray him at any 
moment. 

Such experiences as these develop the mind, 
and Grizzy had all the resources of a conspirator 
at her fingers’ ends, though as honest a little soul 
as ever was born. A considerable time before, 
when she was not more than twelve, a very great 
call had been made upon her fortitude. There 
had been need to send a message to one of the 
prisoners at Edinburgh, one of the last who “suf- 
fered” under James, for conscience and liberty’s 
sake. It was Leddy Polwarth herself who had 
suggested her little Grizel for the mission. 

“She is as wise 4s any of you men, and she is a 
child and fears nothing. Who would meddle 
with her? She is just innocence in person,” said 
the mother. 

Leddy Polwarth pronounced “wise” like “wice,” 
and meant something different from the ordinary 
meaning of the word. It is still so used in Scot- 
land, and signifies reasonable, capable, under- 
standing. 

And there could be no doubt Grizel was wice. 
She had set out with her brown hair curling under 
little in the coarse stuff frock of a 
ploughman’s daughter, and slipped through all 
the marauding bands about the country who 
wrought their pleasure upon the poor Whigs, and 
called on every traveller to take the test, and re- 
nounce the Covenant, but yet were not hard- 
hearted enough to molest a child, going upon her 
simple way, “on a message,” as she said. 

Grizel had seen bloodshed and misery. She 
had seen houses burning and orphans weeping, 
and the crowds in the Edinburgh streets gather- 
ing towards the Grass market—sometimes in the 
horrible levity that arises in times of blood, some- 
times in a stern indignant hush of smouldering 
rage and sympathy, to see the victims executed. 

She had stolen her way through these ranks, 
her fresh rustic bloom now paled with terror, now 
flushed with excitement, to the very prison itself, 
where a pitying jailer furthered “the bit innocent 
thing” who could harm nobody, and gave her ac- | 
cess to him she sought. 

That was an expedition never to be forgotten. 
It was for Scotland’s sake, and for the sake of her 
religion, that Grizel felt herself to be acting—the 
political side of the question did not trouble her. 
William of Orange meant deliverance from Popery 
and the Mass, and freedom for the Scots to wor- 
ship God in their own fashion. It meant also de- 
liverance for her father—the drying of tears—the 
end of anxiety. 

For all these objects, personal and public, Grizel 
was ready to give her fingers to the thumbikins, 
or put her foot into the boot of torture. Her heart | 
was high as a hero’s, and full of self-devotion. 
But yet she trembled before the ordeal she would | 
have to encounter to-night. 

The winter afternoon went quickly over, and the 
night gathered in. It was still only November, 
and the weather was mild, but the nights were | 
dark. It was Grizel’s privilege to sleep in her 
mother’s room while Leddy Polwarth was alone, 
and so all the other children were put to bed, and 
the servants followed without interference with 
little Mistress Grizel, whom the Leddy spoilt, old 
Margaret thought. 

“She’s o’er young to sit up so late at night, 
though she has a great spirit, madam. I wouldna 
make a bairn like that a woman before her time,” 
the old woman said, who had been Leddy Pol- 

warth’s nurse, too, and was privileged to speak 
her mind. | 

“OQ Margaret,” said the lady, “every word you | 
say is true; but I am lone like the sparrow on the 
house-top without my good man—and my Grizzy 
is all the comfort I have. I can say anything to 
her”—— 

“Ay, ay, my Leddy,’ 
make no doubt of that. 
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said the old woman, “I 
But I was thinking of the 
bairn,” and she went away shaking her old head. 
Grizel, who came into the room after Margaret 
was gone, found her mother with tears in her eyes. 
“O my Grizzy!” said Leddy Polwarth, “you 
are the very comfort of my heart, but what if lam 
trying you above your strength Marg’ ret 
says?” 

“She is like an old hen with her chickens,” 
said Grizel, with a merry laugh; “she would like 
to have me under her wing with little Robbie and 
Juliann—but I am the eldest and this is my place, 
and Iam proud, proud!” cried the girl, pressing 
to her mother’s side. 

Leddy Polwarth felt the nervous thrill in the lit- 
tle form which she took into her arms—but she | 
knew the dauntless soul of her child, and thought | 
it only the high tension of excitement, and did 


as 





not, for once, realize with what a panic that brave 
little spirit was contending. 

After a while they retired into the turret, the 
windows of which were shrouded by heavy cur- 
tains so that it might seem to any watcher that the 
lights were out in the lady’s chamber and the en- 
tire household at rest. 


gether in the little oratory, and then a strange 
Grizel began to make another toilette, in which 
her mother assisted, trembling. She put on a 
dark cloak of rough country cloth, which covered 
her from head to foot, and Leddy Polwarth tied a 
handkerchief over her pretty hair, and drew the 
hood of the cloak closely over all. 

slipping her feet out of her shoes, took them in her 
hand. 
ness all around as she lifted a corner of the cur- 
tain and glanced out. 
with tears. 


my Grizzy, what should we do without you ?” 


newspaper a short time since, I came upon a brief 
account of a railway collision in the West. 


r 
gineer was Samuel S. Homan.” 


miliar. 
Homan, and he had left school to become a locomo- 


r 


le 


| town. 
| casionally. 


| oil, and money for repairs. 


| occur 


The mother and daughter said their prayers to- 


hing happened. Instead of preparing for rest, 


Then Grizel took.the basket on her arm, and 
It was a dark night—nothing but black- 


Then she held up her face 
or her mother’s kiss, who gave it trembling and 


“The Lord go with you, my darling bairn! O 


Grizel could not trust herself to speak; but she 
ooked back and nodded gayly as she stole down 
he dark stairs. 

(To be continued.) 
te 
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HIS LIFE OR THEIRS. 


In looking over the telegraphic despatches in a 





The 
ngineer of one of the colliding locomotives had | 


displayed a touching heroism which had undoubt- 


dly saved the lives of many passengers; and not 


only was he the only person killed, but no other 
was even seriously injured. 


Incidents of courage and self-sacrifice are by no 
neans unusual among railway men, as any read- | 


er of the daily newspaper knows; and after read- | 
ing the despatch above referred to, I merely said | broken; his fireman was instantly killed; and 


o myself, “One more brave fellow gone.” Just | 
hen the concluding sentence of the despatch: ar- 
ested my attention. “The name of the brave en- 

Homan? Samuel Homan? The name was fa- 
I had once known a boy whose name was | 


ive fireman. Later in the day, I learned conclu- 


sively that the dead engineer was really my boy- 


100d acquaintance; and many old-time memories 
ose as I thought of him. 

He was the champion base-ball player of our | 
lass, during the first year at the High School— 
10t a showy, but a very thorough, sure player. 


| 
| 


Perhaps he gave too much time, interest and at- 
tention to the game; 
himself heart and soul into athletic amusements | 
and stand high in his studies. 
not a quick scholar. 
who are obliged to give time and hard study for 
what they learn. 


the ordinary boy cannot put | 
He was one of those boys 


Towards the end of the year, we began to fear | 


that he would not pass the examination and se- | vestigation and his dismissal. 
cure promotion with the rest of us. 
son during the last week we tried to “cram” him | with every little detail of truth, either for or 


For this rea- | 


in his studies, for we were eager to ame him in 


| our class the next year. 


But Sam did not take kindly to the cramming | 
| process. I well remember what he said one morn- 
| ing when Plummer and I were drilling him in his 
neglected algebra. 

“But if I haven’t fairly got it, fellows, I don’t 
deserve promotion, and perhaps it wouldn’t help | 
me much if I passed.” Something in the way he | 

said this, made me always remember his words. 

He did not pass—much to our regret; and a 
month or two afterwards he obtained a situation 
as fireman on the railroad that ran through our 
We used to go to the station to see him oc- 
In old, greasy, drilling overalls, with 
a smutty cap on his head, and with face and hands 
grimy from contact with the coal and the oil of 
the locomotive, he did not look like the same boy 
that was with us in the High School. But he was, 
nevertheless, the same “solid” Sam; and we liked 
him as well as ever, if his hands were grimy. A 
boy’s a boy for all that; and if he has honest stuff 
in him, a pair of white hands and a handsome 
suit of clothes do not make him truer or manlier 
in conduct or character. 

It happened that Sam was promoted to the place 
of engineer, or engine-driver, sooner than is gen- 
erally the case. I do not know that the promotion 
was on account of his merit entirely; but a va- 
cancy occurred, and he was chosen to fill it after 
he had acted but a year and a half as fireman. 
The superintendent, no doubt, saw that he was a 
steady fellow, thorough in his work, and there- 
fore to be trusted, although he was scarcely twenty 
years old at the time. 


He now received three dollars a day, and some- 
and during the first 


times more for extra running; 
year, he received the prize, given by that railway 


company to the engineer who ran his locomotive 
| with the least expenditure, to the mile, of coal, 


This at least shows 
that Homan was a careful and intelligent driver. 


But in railroading, there are always “chances,” 
or risks, which must be encountered ; so, at least, 
The most careful men on a 
road may meet with mishaps. Accidents certainly 
a manner of seeming freakishness. 
| For this reason, it sometimes happens that a care- 
| ful engineer may seem to be heedless, or at least, 


railroad men tell us. 


after 


unlucky. 
After Homan 


| 
| 


had 


said, by negligence 





| him on account of his youth, 


And Homan was | 


been running his engine 
about a year, an accident occurred, caused, it was 
on his part. At the end of his | the line as usual. 
| usual trip, he was ordered one morning to take his | 4.30 P. M. 
{engine back over the line to bring in a special | received an order from the telegraphic operator at out. 


train. His regular trip then occupied a part of the 
night, and he did not arrive at Polo, the terminus, 
until two o’clock in the morning. After a rest of 
only thirty minutes, he was, on this morning, 
started on his way back up the line with his lo- 
comotive. 

An engine running alone on special service, is 
termed a “wild” engine; and by the running-rules 
of the railway on which Sam was employed, the 
engineer is obliged to report his arrival to the tele- 
graph operators at certain stations along the line, 
and to get an order from them to proceed before 
starting out. 

It had been a bleak winter night; and the two 
boys no doubt had a cold time of it. I call them 
boys, for, though holding men’s positions, Sam 
was not yet twenty-one, and his fireman, Martin 
Fallon, was but nineteen. They stopped at Z Sta- 
tion at six in the morning, in the midst of a thick 
snow-squall. Getting off the locomotive, half- 
frozen, Sam reported to the operator, and thought 
the man gave him a verbal order to proceed. 
This the operator subsequently declared he did 
not give him. 

Jumping into his cab, Sam started the engine at 
once in the thick, blinding squall, and was soon 
running at a high rate of speed. When four miles 
out from the station they came suddenly in violent 
collision with a down-freight. So thick was the 
weather, that neither Sam nor the freight-engineer 
saw the approaching engine until they were within 
a hundred yards of each other. Neither of them 
had much more than time to reverse his engine | 
when the collision followed; Sam and his fireman 
jumped from the locomotive, and landing in a 
snow-bank, were not greatly injured. 

The freight-engineer, however, had his leg 


that place to “cross” an “up” freight train at the 
next station, called “Sanford’s.” 

The passenger express immediately went on at 
the usual rate of speed—thirty-eight miles an 
hour. But the operator at Sanford’s failed to de- 
liver to the conductor of the freight the order to 
wait there for the express to pass him. It was a 
single-track line; and the two heavy trains were 
thus put in motion, to meet each other between 
the two stations. 

As the express dashed through a tract of pine 
woodland, and turned a reversed curve along an 
embankment, at the foot of which ran a small 
river, the long freight train was suddenly discov- 
ered coming down the gradient at full speed. 

The name of Homan’s fireman was Frank Gal- 
braith. He seems to have seen the freight an in- 
stant before it was seen by Sam. The latter at 
the moment was trying some of the steam cocks, 
or noting the gauge. 

“Good God!” the fireman cried out. 
No. 23 right into us!” 

With the swiftness of a long-practised arm, 
Sam shut off steam, applied the vacuum brake, 
then reversed and opened the sand-spouts upon 
the rails. The fireman whistled for the hand- 
brakes at the same instant. 

With these powerful appliances promptly put in 
operation, a train going at the speed of Sam’s can 
now be stopped on alittle less than five hundred 
feet of level track. Had the engineer of the freight 
been equally well provided, the collision might 
have been prevented, or at least reduced to a tri- 
fling concussion. 

But he seems not even to have seen the express 
till it was nearly upon him; and he had a heavy 
load of factory machinery and only hand-brakes 
to stop his train. With scarcely diminished speed 
he rushed headlong to his fate. 

Seeing that a collision was inevitable, and that 
the passenger cars were likely to be tumbled down 
the embankment into the river, this is what Sam 
Homan did: 

“Jump, Frank!” he said to his fireman. “You’d 
better save yourself!” 

Then he reversed again and pulled the throttle 
of the locomotive wide open. The steam was at 
full pressure, and the engine, springing violently 
ahead, fortunately snapped the coupling back of 
the tender, then shot forward alone, and like a 
wild beast springing for its prey, seemed almost 
to leap at the approaching freight! When the 
two engines met, it bore almost all the brunt of 
the collision itself. 

The heavy freight, thus violently checked, 
shoved the disabled express locomotive backward 
a few yards, when it left the rails, toppled over 
and rolled into the river-bed fifty feet below. And 
there, twenty minutes later, they found my old 
school-mate mangled and dead beneath it. 

As white a soul had gone out as ever struggled 
in honest but unconscious heroism, through this 
rough, troubled life. 

The passengers in the cars behind could scarce- 
ly believe that a fatal accident had happened—so 
slight was the shock to them. But for the self- 
sacrificing act of their generous guardian in the 
locomotive, they might at that moment have 
been maimed and in agony, or dead, in the river 
below. His quick glance had seen that it was his 
life or theirs, and he had unhesitatingly given 
them his. 


“Here’s 


two brakemen were thrown to the ground, one of 
them killed and the other badly hurt. Both en- 
gines were wyecked—converted into masses of iron 
rubbish; and eight or nine freight-cars, loaded 
with corn, were more or less injured. 

In the investigation that followed, the responsi- 
bility for the accident was fixed upon Sam. He 
did not try to evade it, but acknowledged that it 
was probably due wholly to his mistake in not 
understanding the operator, and made no attempt | 
at excuse. 

He was at once dismissed from the company’s 
service, and it was only out of compassion for 
the double duty 
he was doing, and the bitter severity of the night, 
that he was not committed for trial on a charge of 
manslaughter. 

So in one day Sam found himself dismissed 
from an honorable position in disgrace, and brand- 
ed by the newspapers as a criminal who ought to 
| be sent to prison. Almost all of us, his old mates, 

went to see him when he came home, after the in- 
He was the same 
Sam as ever, telling us frankly about the accident 





| 


| against himself. He seemed to think that he had 
escaped with a less punishment than he deserved. 
Only when he spoke of the poor fellows who had 

| been killed and injured, his eyes filled with tears 
| and his lip trembled. 

It would be a mistake to call such a mana 
| “criminal.” There was not the slightest trace or 
| taint of crime in Sam Homan! He said several 
times that he wished he had not jumped from his 
engine. No doubt by jumping he had saved his 
life, but if he was ever placed on another engine, 
he should not again forsake his post. 

“It looks better for an engineer to stick to his 
machine and take what comes!” he said. 

To the writer such a resolve seems to indicate a 
purely Quixotic devotion. 

Seven or eight months later, Sam went West, 
and I heard that he had secured the situation of 
fireman on the C. B. H. & R. Railway. He had 
begun at the bottom again and was working up. 
For while railways do not make a practice of hir- 
ing as employees mengsho have been dismissed for 
cause from other lines, they sometimes do so. In 
the two years that followed, I learned incidentally 
that he had been promoted on the same railroad 
to the place of engineer. 

Ten years of busy life succeeded, and I had al- 
most forgotten Sam and many other of my old 
school acquaintances, when the press despatch I 
have spoken of at the beginning of my narrative 
recalled him and his history to mind. A feeling 
of sadness came over me at the thought of his 
death; and I sent for the papers published near 
the place of the accident in order to gather addi- 
tional particulars respecting it. 

From these I learned that he had run an engine 
nearly ten years on that line without an accident; 
and the collision that caused his death was in no 
way due to carelessness on his part. He had so 
far retrieved the mistake of former years that the 
company deemed him its safest driver, and had 
entrusted to him its most important passenger 
train. Twice he had been publicly complimented 
by the directors, as an engineer by whom they 
had never suffered loss, and who had never had an 
accident to his train. 

Some part of this immunity was no doubt due 
to good fortune, but most of it to his extreme 
carefulness. That sad lesson of his youth had 
evidently never been forgotten. 

On the afternoon of the collision, he was taking 
|his train—the “down” passenger express—over | 
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CAPTURING A PYTHON. 


The old sawmill, which was the scene of the ad- 
venture I am to relate, was a long, low and exceed- 
ingly unpicturesque structure, built on the south side 
of the bluff overlooking Crooked Creek, a tributary 
of the Kaskaskia, or Okaw River, in southern Illinois. 
My home, during a part of my boyhood, was quite 
near this creek, and not far from the mill. 

For years the sawdust had been dumped out of the 
“pit” down the bank, and the great mounds of it that 
had accumulated had been browned by the weather 
and had become almost as hard as the bank itself. Some 
of these hardened and weather-browned piles reached 
half-way across the creek. 

To the left of the saw-pit were piled promiscuously 
the rough slabs sawed from the outside of the logs; 
and to the right the boards were stacked. On the hill- 
side above were the timber and the logways. On 
either hand the holes were filled in with rubbish and 
sawdust. 

These mounds and heaps, and the creek-banks ad- 
joining as well, were the homes of reptiles of many 
kinds. The snakes that lived there were particularly 
and most unpleasantly numerous. The great mounds 
of sawdust were literally honeycombed with their 
holes. We were continually coming upon snakes in 
the most unexpected places; and hardly a day passed 
when one or more of them was not killed in or around 
the mill. 

If only the more harmless snakes had bred there, 
the population of the mound would have been only a 
nuisance, and not a pest. But the loathsome “water 
moccasin,” and the clumsy but deadly “copperhead,” 
—next to the rattlesnake and “‘cottonmouth” the most 
venomous snakes of North America,—were the most 
numerous. It is not with these, however, that my story 
has to do. 

During the spring of 1875, the community in the 
neighborhood of the mill was several times thrown 
into a state of excitement by the reported appearance 
of a huge, nondescript reptile in the creek bottom; 
and every time a report was spread that it had been 
seen again, there was little else talked of for aday or 
two. The reptile had been seen now on one road, now 
| on another, but always in the bottom. 

















When they reached D—, at | The creek bottom varied from a half mile to a mile 
, the train-conductor, named Hadley, | and a half in width, and was densely wooded through- 
The undergrowth was particularly heavy. So it 
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will be seen that there was plenty of room for a hid- 
ing-place, even if the reptile were really as large as 
those who thougiit they had seen it asserted,—for no 
estimate of its length was less than twenty feet. 

Brookside was strictly a farming district; its mar- 
ket was the little city of C——, in the adjoining coun- 
ty. Two roads led thither, and of these, the one most 
travelled, crossed the creek by a bridge two miles above 
the mill. 

On this road, about sunset one May evening, a young 
farmer was returning in his two-horse wagon from an 
afternoon’s marketing. He had entered the bottom 
and was approaching the bridge, when, to his amaze- 
ment and dismay, he saw the “big snake” coming 
towards him with its head raised six feet in the air! 

It seemed inclined to dispute his passage. After an 
instant of hesitation, the man whipped up his horses 
and tried to run over it. The horses, snorting with 
fright, shied, and were with difficulty kept from turn- 
ing about; and the serpent, so the driver of the team 
declared, snapped its jaws at him as he dashed past. 
Its head, he said, was held as high as his own in the 
wagon. 

After that, whenever there were any mysterious dis- 
appearances among the Brookside farmers’ sheep or 
calves, the loss was eccredited to the ‘“‘anaconda.” 

That year a schoolmate of mine—Mark Newhall— 
was a partner with me ina scheme on which we had 
set our hearts. I do not care now to tell what it was; 





but we needed about two hundred dollars for it. Hav- 
ing no other means for raising such a sum of money, 
the idea of capturing the “anaconda” and exhibiting | 
it in a “dime show” occurred to us. 


The snake had already been so well advertised that it would be 


| and set to work to make a cage for our prize. 


rick was the first notice of success which we on the 
opposite side had. When we got over there, we found 
they had thrown the tarpaulin over the snake and were 
all jumping and stamping on it. 

Such shouts and whoops had never been heard on 
that creek since the days of the last Indian war, I feel 
sure. Beneath the black canvas the big snake squirmed 
and writhed about most vigorously. Once its big 
shiny head got out; but a tremendous blow from a cud- 
gel caused the reptile to draw back. The whole row 
of men and boys meanwhile stood on the edges of the 
tarpaulin and held the creature down. 

We next went down to the barn and got a large 
slatted box, which had been used to take hogs and 
sheep to market in. This was placed on one side of 
the tarpaulin, a slat was taken out, and then the edge 
of the canvas was raised on that side. Seeing the 
light, the serpent, now in something of a panic, darted 
towards it, and in a moment more was in the box. 

Then there was cheering, followed by abundance of 
talk and conjecture as to what kind of a snake it was 
and where it could have come from. No one had ever 
seen or heard of one like it, in that country. 

As nearly as we could measure it, in the crate, the 
reptile was a little over sixteen feet long, with mottled 
black and yellowish markings. Its body was very 
thick; and its weight was variously estimated at from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty pounds. 

The next day Mark and I procured the materials 
This 
we completed in two days; and then changed the 





“Let’s go and see it, Ed,’ said Mark; and a few 
steps brought us to where the speaker, a red-whiskered 
fellow, stood shouting. 

We examined the “python” with a good deal of in- 
terest. Although nearly as long as ours and resembling 
it in color, it was comparatively slender; and its skin 
lacked the healthy look and the beautiful play of tints 
that rendered our snake so attractive. The more 
Mark gazed, the greater grew his disgust, until he 
turned and said to me, in rather emphatic tones,— 

“Do they call this ‘python’ large? Why, I believe 
ours could swallow it whole!” 

“Ts yours as large as that?” asked the man, quietly. 

“Well,” replied Mark, somewhat taken aback at be- 
ing overheard, “ours may not be over a foot longer, 
but it will weigh twice as much.” 

The man betrayed no further interest in the matter, 
and we soon entered the circus-tent and forgot all 
about it. 

When the performance was over, we started to go 
out, and were passing through the entrance, when I 
felt a tap on my shoulder, and turning, saw the man to 
whom Mark had spoken. 

“Don’t feel disturbed,” he remarked pleasantly. 
“The manager wants to see your friend and you.” 

We followed him to a side tent, where we found 
ourselves in the presence of a shrewd, intelligent-look- 
ing man, well-dressed, with a good deal of humor 
showing itself now and then in a pair of twinkling 
gray eyes. 

“Boys,” siid he, “I understand that in some way 








road, the horses drawing one of the vans, managed in 
some way to upset it. One side was staved in and the 
occupants, three fine pythons, escaped. 

“TI was one of three men left to capture them, if pos- 
sible. We hunted over the bottom the whole day, and 
succeeded in retaking two, but the third, a large fel- 
low and the best of the lot, completely eluded us. 

“After exhibiting at N——, the show went South, 
and it was judged best to make no further efforts to 
regain the snake. I dare say that your ‘big snake’ was 
our lost python.” ARTHUR E. Hove. 
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For the Companion. 


LECTURING EXPERIENCES IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 


New Zealand is not a huge, parched continent like 
Australia. It consists of two long, somewhat narrow, 
beautiful islands; temperate in climate, well watered, 
and because of their fertility capable of supporting a 
large yeoman population. 

New Zealand has not, however, as yet become dense- 
ly inhabited, its total population numbering but five 
hundred thousand souls. It has no very large cities. 
Nearly all the towns are on the sea-coast, and most of 
the travel is done on steamers. 

I spent five very happy months in lecturing all over 
New Zealand. The people are full of intelligence, and 
think nothing of travelling two days on horseback to 
gratify their anxiety to see and hear a man with whose 
name and work their sedulous perusal of newspapers 
had made them familiar. 


sure to draw, we said, and the more we thought of it, the more 
brilliant the plan appeared. Its capture being decided upon, all our 
spare time was given to ranging the bottom in every direction; and 
I fear that sometimes excuses were found to be absent from work 
which were very thin in texture. 

That bottom, itis safe to say, was never so thoroughly explored 
before. Every hollow tree, brushheap and thicket was examined. 
We searched, at odd hours almost every day, during the next two 
months. 

The last week of July’s hot days came, and with them the ripen- 
ing of the early wild plums. Mark and I had discovered, one day, 
while tramping through the woods some three miles down the creek, 
a plum thicket, which we thought was known only to ourselves. 
Early the following morning we set off, each with a wheat-sack, 
after plums. 

They were so large and abundant that we were but a short time 
in filling our sacks. Buta bushel of plums is no light load to carry 
three miles, and we had to stop several times by the way to rest. 
The last time we happened to halt opposite the sawmill. 

After sitting awhile we amused ourselves by pelting each other 
with plum-stones. Suddenly Mark stopped short with a— St, Ed !”” 
uttered in a low, excited whisper. ‘Look there!” 

I looked where he pointed, down the creek, and there, coming 
at full speed along the opposite bank, now swishing through a shal- 
low, now crossing a spit of earth, with its head raised high—mov- 








My first experience of New Zealand was not quite rapturous. 
Coming from Australia, the first point of New Zealand at which 
the steamer touches is a port called ‘the Bluff,” in the extreme south 
of Otago. I got ashore at the Bluff about five o'clock, on a Monday 
afternoon, and was advertised to lecture the same evening at Inver- 
cargill, a town eighteen miles inland by rail. At the Bluff there was 
no customs search, and passengers for the adjacent village of Camp- 
belltown took their baggage home without inspection. 

Any one might have taken his baggage by road to Invercargill, 
and experienced no interference at the hands of the customs. It 
was already seven o’clock when the crawling train brought us into 
the station of that place, and my man made haste to get out the box 
containing the pictures which illustrated my lecture, and without 
which there could be no performance. 

But he was stopped at the outset of his effort. All the baggage 
brought from the steamer had been stowed in one truck, which had 
been sealed up, until it should be opened and the contents passed by 
the customs officer, stationed away here in the bowels of the Island. 
Well, that would be no long job; of course the customs officer was 
on the platform. 

“Whaur’s Macphairson?” cried a railway porter. 

“I’m thinkin’ he’s gane till’s tea!’? was the response of another. 
Invercargill is profoundly Scotch. Macphairson was the customs 
officer. 

The passengers used strong language; my man was especially ve- 
hement. 


ing with a gliding, undulating motion—was the big snake. 


“Aint he a monster?” whispered Mark; and for a 
stood spell-bound. 
When the serpent reached the sawdust heaps, it 


speed and moved slowly along them, until it stopped below the piles 


of slabs. 


Here it began to enter a hole beneath the slabs. The opening seemed 
to be rather too small, and once or twice the serpent backed partly 
out; but foot by foot the long, twisting creature disappeared, until 


finally the last inch of its tail was gone. 

“Run, Ed!” cried Mark, ‘and get help! 
watch.” 

Away I dashed across the bridge towards home. 
not running that morning. 
were engaged in building pig-pens. 
I gave the alarm, and we all ran back to the slab-pile. 

The mill men then began to throw off the slabs. 


side, gave a shout that made us turn. 

“There he goes!”’ he cried, pointing up the creek. 

From beneath the piles the snake had crawled into 
the mill, then out through the cast end and along the 
bluff, half way to the bridge, before Mark had seen it. 
Now, as we looked, it descended the bluff to the 
creek’s bed again, and recommenced its progress up 
the stream. 

Then ensued a singular race. Father and the men 
ran along on the bluff to the bridge and down the 
bank. I dashed across on a great log that formed part 
of the dam, and joined Mark. 

The snake had the advantage of freedom of locomo- 
tion; for we had to look well where we stepped, or 
risk a fall over the numerous dead branches and ine- 
qualities of the ground. But it was soon pressed so 
hard on the mill side that it crossed over to our side. 

Here the creek-bed widened out and became dry and 
level. Mark and I gained on the snake now; but we 
saw that it was aiming for a great rick of drift which 
the floods of the last two years had failed to dislodge, 
and which stretched across the creek from bank to 
bank. Once in this rick, it would be difficult to dis- 
lodge or capture the reptile. 

The distance was thirty rods or more; and the read- 
er will gain some idea of the “‘anaconda’s” powers of 
locomotion from the fact that though Mark and I ran 
at our very best speed up the now nearly dry creek- 
bed, the snake reached the drift-rick four or five rods 
in advance of us, and made good its escape before we 
could strike at it. 

An hour or two was spent in beating and prodding 
the drift-pile, in the hope of driving the reptile out, 
but to no purpose. It showed its black head two or 
three times at one particular place, however, as if that 
were the point it might come out at if hard pressed. 

At last, from a suggestion by one of the mill men, 
we hit on a plan of capture. Going to one of the 
neighboring farmers, we borrowed his tarpaulin,— 
which he used for covering his threshing-machine and 
wheat-bags in the fields. It was a great sheet of tarred 
canvas, fifty feet long by twenty-five in width. 

By this time quite a crowd had collected; and we 
stationed all hands on the upper side of the drift-pile, 
to hold up the tarpaulin, stretched to its full extent, 
ready to be dropped on the snake when he was forced 
out. The instant he ran out, the tarpaulin was to be 
thrown over him and all were to jump on the edges of 
it and hold him down. 

But it was one thing to hold the tarpaulin and quite 
another to get the anaconda out of the rick. It was 
only when a fire had been kindled on the other eide 
of the pile that we finally routed him out. 

A yell from the party on the up-stream side of the 


T’ll stay here and 


The mill was 
My father and two of the mill-hands 
They dropped their tools when 


This probably 
alarmed the snake; for Mark, who was still standing on the other 
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snake from his close, uncomfortable quarters to others 
more commodious. 

Our cage was ten feet in length by five feet wide, 
and was five feet in height. It was constructed of pine 
stuff an inch thick, planed smooth; but the frame-work 
was of oak. One side was slatted, up and down, the 
entire length, with hickory rods, an inch in diameter, 
set three inches apart. The floor, or rather floors, for 
there were two, one above the other with rollers be- 
tween, were made to slide out. The cage, including 
our time, cost us very nearly twenty dollars. 

We next wrote out a full account of all the circum- 
stances that were connected with the snake’s appear- 
ance and final capture. This narrative I took toC—, 
and had five hundred copies printed. It made a four- 
page pamphlet; and this, with hand-bills for free dis- 
tribution, took fifteen dollars more. 

With this outfit, we loaded our cage on a wagon and 
moved to C——, where we built a rough shed in a va- 
cant lot and opened our “‘show.” The price of admis- 
sion was put at one dime—except about once a week, 
when the snake was fed—and then we charged twenty- 
five cents. 

The news of the capture had spread through the ad- 
joining country; and the county papers all gave us a 
notice—especially the paper at the office where we 
had our printing done. 

Whenever the serpent was fed, we were sure of a 
fair ‘“chouse.” Rabbits were easily obtained there- 
abouts, and as our “‘anaconda” seemed to relish them, 
we fed them to him exclusively. 

During the two months we kept the snake, we dis- 
posed of all our pamphlets at five cents each, and took 
in one hundred and twenty-five dollars in admission 
fees. 

It had been our intention to take our “‘show” to the 
county fair that autumn; but as a menagerie and cir- 
cus were advertised to be there, at the same time, we 
gave up our plan. 

We attended the fair ourselves, however, one after- 
noon and visited the menagerie. At the end of half 
an hour we had seen all but two or three of the cages 
of animals, when our attention was attracted by hear- 
ing one of the showmen calling out, in loud, sing-song 
tones, the following rigmarole,— 

“Walk up! walk up, ladies and gentlemen! Here’s 
your great South African rock-python! This is the 
serpent, ladies and gentlemen, whom the savage Kaffir, 
after transfixing and pinning to the ground with his 
asscgais, cuts into convenient lengths and bears them 
on his shoulders to his hut, to use for food!” 


you have become possessed of an African python. 
Would you object to tell me the circumstances?” 

In reply, Mark drew out one of our pamphlets, and 
with the remark, “That will tell you all you want to 
know,” handed it to him. 

The showman read it through with a good deal of 
interest, and then handed it back. 

“Well,” said he, “‘now that winter is coming on, I 
suppose you would not object to disposing of your 
snake. How much would you take for it?” 

“Two hundred dollars,” said Mark, boldly. 

“That’s too much,” said the showman, quietly. 
“But I will give you a hundred. I don’t say but that 
I might allow you what you ask, if it were in the 
spring; but there’s considerable risk in carrying snakes 
through the winter.” 

‘We'll take the risk,” replied Mark, as we moved 
towards the door. 

“Suppose you split the difference with me, then?’ 
suggested the manager. 

“Make it a hundred and seventy-five, and we will 
trade,” replied Mark. 

“Well, have your way, boys. Bring your python, 
and if he is as you represent, I’ll pay your price.” 

‘*When must we deliver it?” asked Mark. 

“Let me see,”’ said the manager, musingly. “This 
will be our last night here; to-morrow we are adver- 
tised to exhibit at W——. Deliver it to me there, at 
noon.” 

Early the next morning we loaded our cage on a 
wagon and drove to W——, where we turned the py- 
thon over to the manager and received our money. 

Some explanation may be needed how an African 
python came to be captured in southern Illinois. Per- 
haps the following incident clears up the mystery. 

A boy with whom I had formerly been acquainted, 
named George Barrett, had run away with a “show,” 
two years before our family moved to Crooked 
Creek. 

The spring after the above occurrence, I happened to 
meet him at C——. Three or four years of knocking 
around with the show had completely cured him of 
his infatuation, and he was now working ina store. I 
mentioned to him my short experience in the show- 
business, and said that I had often wondered how that 
snake got in the bottom. 

“Why,” said he, with a laugh, “I think I can ex- 
plain it. A year ago last April we showed in thia 
place. That night we left for N——. Just before 
daylight we entered the bottom of a little creek which 





flows into Crooked Creek. Here, at a wash-out in the 


The “loon’ 


which the surges of impatience beat with futility. 
and pass the baggage, but first, naturally, he must escort the lady 
to her residence; then he had to go home and reinsert himself in his 
uniform, and these preliminaries satisfactorily accomplished, he 
would rally to the banner of duty. 

He sauntered down about half-past eight o'clock, looked in a 
lordly, indifferent manner at the outside of the boxes, and made on 
each a cabalistic chalk-mark, except in cases where the owner was 
80 savage that the long delay had not given him time to recover his 


loon ‘ll rin for Macphairson!” suggested the obliging 


> ran, and came back with the intelligence that after 
having had his tea, Macphairson had doffed his uniform and gone 
for a walk with his sweetheart. 

‘There was a deadlock; and the language became stronger; but the 
porters professed their inability to mend the matter. 

Suddenly some one shouted, ‘“‘Here’s Macphairson himeel’.” 

A black-bearded gentleman was discerned, leisurely promenading 


There was a rush at him. Macphairson was a ro@k on 


He would come 


temper. The trunks of such Macphairson, with con- 
summate insouciance, rummaged ; the more searching 
ly, the more the owner stormed. We were clear in 
good time to be too late for any lecture that night. 

We began the campaign the following night. Asthe 
lecture was near its close, there came a thundering 
bickering on a corrugated zine side-door, an escape- 
door from the stalls, but locked on this occasion. 

The din increased until I had to stop. A gentleman 
left his seat, unlocked the door, and put his head out- 
side. Then the whole audience heard the following 
dialogue : 

‘‘What may be doin’ here the night?” asked a very 
whiskey-laden voice. 

“Mr. Forbes is lecturing,”’ said the gentleman of the 
audience, mildly. 

“T want to speak wi’ him at once. 
the door and let me in. 
him!” 

Objections followed, interspersed with vociferous 
demands for immediate admission. But the gentleman 
of the audience was a dexterous strategist. 

“I think we’d better have a nobbler, then, before 
you see Mr. Forbes,” he suggested. 

“That’s a bricht idea,” the voice was heard to utter, 
con erpressione, and silence followed. 

The explanation of the little incident was simple. 
There was an hotel next door to the lecture-hall, with 
a garden behind, chiefly used as a recuperating ground 
for gentlemen who found themselves unfortunately 
temporarily incapacitated for the consumption of more 
nobblers. This particular “drunk” had resorted to 
the garden early in the day, slept there freely, and had 
waked up to find the adjacent hall lighted up. A nat- 
ural and laudable curiosity, tempered by a chronic 
thirst, accounted for the rest of the incident. 

All over New Zealand the evidences of thrift are 
very gratifying. Some of them are not particularly so 
to the speculator who is ooking for a profit on a lecture. 


Stan’ back frae 
I've something to say to 











The lecture-halls mostly stand quite detached in the 
centre of the lot, so that there is room for a considera- 
ble assemblage to stand around outeide; and if they 
don’t see a great deal, these economists hear as well 
as the extravagaat simpletons who have paid their 
money and gone inside. 

Sometimes, if the next lot is tolerably adjacent, they - 
can both see and have the luxury of a seat. 

But sometimes the enthusiasm did not last out the 
performance, and the circumstance that the outsiders 
considered themselves free to make remarks without 
resorting to an undertone, occasionally had conse- 
quences not encouraging to the lecturer. 





As, for instance, when a solemn pause, intended to 
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1ax, would be | bottom, where there was a little bridge. But on 
the bridge, across the road, lay the prostrate figure 
Surely ye’ve had | ofa man face downward. The leaders were all 
uttered in a tone of sten-| but on him. 
torian frankness. I jumped down and ran to him. He was snoring 
At Hokitika I lad some queer experiences. | stertorously. One arm was stretched out, and the 
Some twelve or fifteen years ago about thirty thou- | hand grasped an empty bottle. There was a 
sand gold-miners were gathered at this place. | strong smell of whiskey or rum. 


HAN 
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give intensity to a wrought-up clin 

broken by the words,— 
“Hoots, Jock, come awa! 

enough o’ sic blathers !” 
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power, may well exclaim, “Uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown.” 


scious that at any moment, and in any place, an 
attack may be made upon his life. 
is preserved in Russia by a force of little less than 
seven hundred thousand agents of police; yet the 
C 

Cossacks, and the most minute precautions are 
taken at every instant of the day and night to pro- 
tect him. 
intolerable. 


reforms if he were so disposed. 


that if any power is intrusted to the masses, it will 
be used to continue, with greater force, the attacks 
upon the Imperial system. 


bitter alternatives. 


if he grants it, he runs in danger of losing his 
power as an absolute monarch, and of being re- 
duced to the inferior position of a constitutional 


quillity of his rule. 
hard to choose between them, and that the life of 
no one of his subjects, probably, is more harassed 
and 1niserable than his own. 


gin for the election of delegates to the National | jacket the 
Conventions of the two great parties of the coun- | wet with his blood, on the fly-leaf of which was written 
try—the Republicans and the Democrats. 


party in 1860. But the Democrats find it useful 
and will not abandon it. 

National Conventions were unknown in the eariy 
days of the country. Down to the end of Mr. 
Monroe’s administration candidates were proposed 
by a caucus of their party friends in Congress, 
In 1824, the Democratic caucus presented the name 
of Mr. W. H. Crawford for President, but the 
friends of other candidates had not attended the 
caucus, and refused to be bound by its action. 

There were four other candidates, and no one 
of the five having a majority of electoral votes, 
Mr. Adams was elected by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. That was the end of caucus nomina- 
tions for President. Gen. Jackson was nominated 
in 1828 by some of the State Legislatures. But 
the Convention system was introduced before his 
successor, Mr. Van Buren, was chosen, and has 
been in use to the present time. 


He moves hither and thither, painfully con- 


Public order 


zar’s palaces have to be guarded by regiments of 


Such an existence must be well-nigh 


Yet it would be perilous for him to undertake 
His counsellors 
re strongly opposed to them, since they think 


Thus it is that the Czar is placed between two 
If he refuses reform, he be- 
omes a constant target for the hidden assassins ; 


~~ 
>> 





NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN ANIMOSI- 
TIES. 

At a dinner given during the recent General Episco- 
pal Convention, where the principal lay members of 
that church from the South and North met, a good 
many pathetic stories of the late war were told, and 
many, that despite their background of horror, were 
comic enough. Among them were the following: 

A Pennsylvania regiment found in the ruins of a 
farm-house which had been razed to the ground, a 
child two years old. His parents had either been 
killed, or had forgotten him in their flight. The regi- 
ment adopted “Little Rebel,” as they called him, and 
carried him with them for a month. Then he was 
sent to an Orphanage in Pittsburgh. He is now a sturdy 
young fellow of twenty-two, but he still claims the 
regiment as his father and family. 

A young private soldier in an Ohio regiment was 
mortally wounded at Manassas. He managed to creep 
into a neighboring farm-house, in which were but two 
| women, the men of the family all being in the Southern 
| army. The women nursed him tenderly for the few 
hours that he lived, and when he was dead, with the 
help of the colored people, they buried him in the or- 
chard. 

They had no clew to his name except that under his 
y found a well-worn little New Testament 


uler. 

‘The struggle is between his autocratic pride, and 
he safety and comfort of his life, and the tran- 
No wonder that he finds it 





er 





For the Companion. 


AN OLD FRIEND. 


You call me old! Well, as to age 
No doubt there’s difference between; 
*Tis true, my friend, when I was twenty 
You were my junior at sixteen. 
But age, though counted by the winters, 
Has other measures quite as true; 
There's heart, there’s love; by these I reckon, 
I'm the younger of the two. 
CHARLES MACKAY, 





———__-__~+or- 
THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 
Within a few weeks active preparations will be- 





As is | in a round, school-boy hand, “This is the book of 


” 





LECTURING EXPERIENCES IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Every house in the main street had been a saloon | 


or a dance-house, and five-pound notes seemed to | was O——. 


float in the air. 


Now it is comparatively Ichabod with Hokitika. | which there was a flicker of humor. 


The theatre in use to-day is still the wooden struc- 
ture that was run up in a few hours when the 
place had begun to “boom” as the golden age ar- 
rived. Of all the tumble-down shanties, on the 
platforms of which I have stood, this was the most 


I turned the prostrate man over on his back. It 
He lazily opened his heavy eyes, and 
looked up at me with a muddled sheepishness, in 


“I didn’t get the length, you see, sir,” were the 
words he uttered. ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


——_—_—_~+o»-— 


THE FARMER. 
He works with his hands, it is true, 





rickety and dilapidated. 

I had no reading-stand, and nothing of the 
kind was to be found among the theatre proper- 
ties® At length was discovered a property tomb- 


But happiness dwells with employment, 
And he who has nothing to do, 
Has nothing by way of enjoyment. 
—Anon, 
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stone, which, covered with some green baize THE RUSSIAN NIHILISTS. 
hanging, was pressed into the service. Ata cer- The revival of the plots of the Russian Nihil- 


tain passage of the lecture, I forgot the delicacy of | ists is one of the dark incidents of the new year. 
the situation, began to gesticulate, and chanced to | After the assassination of the Czar, Alexander II., 
tear off the green cover, so that the tombstone | jn the spring of 1881, although the threats of 
stood exposed, | violence continued, the stern acts of repression 
A short-sighted gentleman in the front row grew | seemed to be successful, the great conspiracy 
greatly interested at the spectacle; he put up his | sank out of sight, if not out of existence, and 
eye-glass, and furtively drew near to the edge of | for more than two years almost nothing was 
the platform, bent on investigating the strange \f{eard of it. 
phenomenon. But during the past few weeks, two attempts on 
Presently, in a sort of reverie, he read, “Sacred” | the life of the present Czar have been reported. It 
—yes, sacred it is,—“sacred to the memory of the is said that on returning from a hunting party, he 
sainted Maria.” was shot at by some Nihilists, disguised as peas- 
It was the inscription on the face of the tomb-| ants. More recently, a plot to poison bim is said 
stone looking toward the audience. The lecture | to have been discovered and frustrated at Chark- 
did not purport to be a comic one, and the incident | off. 
was a trifle awkward. Shortly before the latter event, Col. Sudeikin, 


Columbia. 
the Democratic Convention. 


well known, such Conventions are held once in | Hammer-and-Tongs, from his mother.” The name of 
four years for the nomination of candidates for | 4 little village in Ohio was scrawled beneath. 
President and Vice-President, and to put the prin- | Knowing how priceless such a relic would be to his 
ciples of the party into a series of resolutions, or mother, these tender-hearted women resolved to try 
“platform.” to find her, and senta letter, as soon as the blockade 

. . . was raised, to the Ohio town, addressed to ‘The 
The membership of each Convention is based mother of Hammer-and-Tongs.” The boy was well- 
upon the representation of the States in Congress. known by that name in the village, and the letter soon 
Each State sends two delegates for each United | reached his mother. She made a pilgrimage to Vir- 
States Senator and two for each Representative. ginia, and found the women who had been kind to her 
The Republican party also allows two delegates boy. Since the war they have continued faithful and 
to each organized Territory and the District of 


The Territories are not represented in | 


true friends. 

It is curious to note in how many instances strong 
friendships and even marriages between Southerner: 
and Northerners have grown out of the close contact 
of the war. 

Many amusing stories were told of the mistakcs 
made by the clerks, tradesmen, and farmers on both 
Democratic Convention will therefore contain | sides suddenly converted into colonels and captains. 
eight hundred and two delegates. The Republi-| One officer before drilling his company made an ab- 
can Convention will be made up of eight hundred | stract of the orders on his shirt-cuff. Another con- 
and twenty delegates. | fessed that on a general review, finding that ‘Hardee's 

Delegates are chosen, except in a very few Tactics” had totally and suddenly left his brain a blank, 

es . . | he shouted out,— 

cases, by Conventions, one or more in each State. “Don’ —_ - 

- . on’t go that way, I say! 
They will all be so chosen for the Republican prac Oe ee ne gaol!” 
vention this year for the first time. But it has)  pyivates as well as officers usually showed absolute 
not been fully decided that each congressional dis-| genius in “wriggling out of an emergency.” A fellow 
trict may hold its own convention and choose its | was brought before the captain of his company charged 
own delegates. It has been common in some | with shooting a farmer’s sheep, when he asked, indig- 
States for a single Convention to choose all the | nantly, “Am I expected to stand still and let the sheep 
delegates to which the State was entitled. | bite me?” : 
The system had the advantage of making the | At every such reunion of educated Southerners and 

. . P 3 ortherners, the expression of good-will and friendli- 

influence of a State in the Convention as great as | : P 
a . - | ness is more marked. Their interests are now the 
it could be, since it resulted in the selection of men | eame, and busy, sensible men always realize the truth 
who all represented one wing—if there were two | o¢ just Sainte-Beuve’s words, ‘Life is too short. I 


The United States Senate consists of seventy- | 
six members, and the House of Representatives 
of three hundred and twenty-five members. The 


Turn your backs to the 


I have known New Zealand men totravel ninety 
miles on horseback from the remote back country 
down to a coast-town, with no other errand than 


one of the principal officers of the Imperial gen- 
darmes, was killed in his own room, after a most 
desperate and bloody struggle with his assail- 





to hear a lecture. Fancy riding a hundred and 
eighty miles, and camping two nights in the bush, 
just to hear a man speak for an hour and a half! 

I once met a man who had walked over 
twenty miles for the same purpose. It was at this 
same Hokitika. A gentleman after the lecture 
came into the retiring-room with a quiet, self-con- 
tained looking man, whom he said he thought I'd 
care to shake hands with, since he had walked 
this distance to hear me speak. 

After shaking hands, I asked him when he was 
going back. 

“To-night,” said he. 
ately !” 

“And will you 
home ?” IT asked. 

*“Yes;” said he, with a curious intonation of 
hesitation, “that is, if I get the length.” 

We parted, and next morning I started on a 
coach-ride to another town, half-a-day’s journey 
distant. The 
and as I sat beside him we beguiled in talk the 
tedium of the slow journey. 

I named my pedestrian friend of the previous 
night. The driver knew him; the wayside public 
house which he kept lay on our road, and we 


ants. In various parts of Russia, movements 
threatening open revolt have been announced from 
time to time. Thus Russia enters upon the new 
year with a very dismal prospect of turmoil, and 
perhaps of serious convulsion. 

It was hoped, on the accession of the present 
Czar to the throne, that he would proceed to intro- 
duce reforms, which should partially, at least, lift 
the burdens which weigh down the Russian peo- 
ple. The Czar himself, however, never promised 
or gave reason to believe that he would make any 
changes. Indeed it was with difficulty that he 
was persuaded even to consider some reforms 
which had been proposed to, and would probably 
have been adopted by, his father. 

Within three months of his succeeding to the 
throne, he issued a proclamation which dispelled 
all hope that he would modify the autocracy by 
giving the people some share in the government, 
or that he would change in any respect the official 
system of the Empire. This act he followed up 
by dismissing the semi-liberal ministers, and ap- 
pointing adherents of the absolute monarchy in 
their stead. 

The flames of the Nihilist conspiracy were 
smothered by harsh acts of repression, but they 
should change horses there. By this time we had | were never extinguished. Now they are breaking 











“I'm starting immedi- 


walk right through to your 





driver was a conversable fellow, 


wings—of the party. The same object was fre- 
quently accomplished by giving the delegation 
instructions to “vote as a unit on all questions.” 
Thus, in each of the National Conventions of 
this year, there will be seventy-two delegates from 
the State of New York. The “unit rule” would 
give to thirty-seven members—a majority of the 
delegation—the right to cast the whole seventy-two 
votes on one side or the other of every question 
brought before the Conventions, or for one candi- 
date when nominations are making. 

Of late years the tendency has been, particular- 
ly in the Republican party, to allow district Con- 
ventions the right to choose district delegates, and | 
to leave to the State Convention only the choice 
of the four delegates who represent the State at 
large. Sometimes, however, the practice is to 
break up the State Convention into district Con- 
ventions,—the members for each district forming | 
a separate body. 

In this way all the delegates are chosen at 
the same time and by one set of men; but the 
practice gives a fairer chance to the minority, if 
there is a division. It has been decided in 
Republican Conventions that the “unit rule” is 
not binding. Each delegate has the right to cast 
his vote and to have it recorded independently. 

A majority makes a nomination in a Republi- 
can Convention; but in a Democratic Convention 
a candidate for President or Vice-President must 





come within three miles of the man’s residence. | out afresh, and it will be nothing strange if we 
“Ife is most times a steady man, is O—-,” said | hear of numerous attempts upon the Czar’s life, 
the driver, “but once in a while he takes a long | in accordance with the warning given to him three 
drink and—Hold up, horses!” he suddenly shout- years ago. 
ed, as with quick strong arm he pulled them up | 
all of a heap. 
He was not a moment too soon. 


Amid all his difficulties and perils, this mighty 

| potentate who rules over eighty-four millions of 
We had been | subjects, whose empire stretches across two conti- 
rattling down a steep slope, and were close to the | nents, and whose office endows him with despotic 


receive two-thirds of all the votes. This rule— 
known as the two-thirds rule—has been adopted 
by successive Conventions. It made impossible 
the nomination of the candidates who started out 
with a majority in 1844 and 1852, and led to the 
nomination of Polk and Pierce, who were, when 
nominated, comparatively unknown men. 

This rule also caused the split in the Democratic 





| have no time for animosities.” 


—___+o»-—___—_ 
“POOR GRINDSTONE.” 


A year or two ago an old lady died in an inland town 
of New York, whose fortune and family gave her a 
high social position, but who bore among her neighbors 
the odd sobriquet of “Grindstone,” because, as they 
explained, ‘“‘All the tempers and tongues of the town 
were sharpened by coming near her.” 

In her youth poor Grindstone had been a beautiful, 
warm-hearted girl. But she had a keen eye for any 
ridiculous trait in others, and a scathing, merciless wit 
in exposing it. 

She had also a peculiar talent which ia attributed to 
Theodore Hook, of extemporizing verses, each of 
which satirized some person present. At every party 


| she was called on for such a song, which was received 


with loud applause and laughter. But each verse was 
a stab that cost her a friend. 

The girl (like hundreds of other girls who are mak- 
ing the same fatal error) was not ill-natured, and did 
not mean to hurt anybody by her cruel jests. She 
only craved admiration, and mistook the amusement 
she caused for homage to herself. It is probable that 
she died not knowing why, when her former school- 
mates were happy wives and mothers, she had been 
left alone to a bare, bitter old age, with neither friend 
nor lover. 

In every social circle there may be found some young 
girl—usually bright and clever—who assumes superior- 
ity to the young people about her, and delights in 
“taking off’’ their peculiarities and weaknesses. 

In places of summer resort, where common-sense 
would suggest that people go to be friendly and happy 
together for a brief month or two, there is almost al- 
ways a family or group who hold themselves aloof 
from other people, eye their companions with ill-nat- 
ured amusement, and apparently find their highest en- 
joyment in satirizing them. 

These unfortunate wits never are conscious that they 
| themselves are the losers, and the only real victims of 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








their poisoned arrows. All happy, genial enjoyment 
goes by without warming them. They meet men and 
women with noble natures, high aims and beautiful 
lives, who could give them priceless helps and comfort 
through life, but they see only their queer noses, or 
country manners, or ridiculous gowns, and gain from 
them only a moment of inane laughter. They would 
probably have found nothing in Moses but his stutter- | 
ing speech, or in Paul but his weak and contemptible 
body. 

The world, after all, gives us precisely what we 
choose to take from it. When all that is pure, and 
good, and noble in life waits for us, it is a ghoulish 
taste to go about peering and groping, to find only that 
which is diseased and defective and decayed. 


—— 


AN UNCOMFORTABLE COMPANION. 

A gentleman, having, at the invitation of the super- 
intendent of an insane asylum in Massachusetts, in- 
spected the interior of the building, asked leave to go 
out into the grounds. The superintendent showed 
him the way, and then left him for a few moments, 
with the assurance that the patients who were at work 
in the garden were harmless. 

The gentleman was met as he stepped into the gar- 
den by a quiet, respectable-looking man, who bowed 
pleasantly and asked if he might show him through 
the grounds. Taking him for the gardener, the visitor 
thanked him and accepted his offer. 

They walked together and the visitor was surprised 
at his companion’s intelligence and refinement. He 
was apparently a thorough horticulturist, and spoke 
thoughtfully upon the flowers they examined. Paus- 
ing before a gorgeous bed of pansies, he stooped down 
and picked half-a-dozen kinds and handed them to the 
visitor with the words,— 

“Observe those colors, different in each flower, and 
yet each color is so placed as to blend, or to make an 
agreeable contrast with the color beside it. No bad 
taste there, sir. I tell you when God sorts the colors 
He doesn’t very often make mistakes!” 

They walked slowly along, talking on various topics, 
and as they passed by a small grass-plat, the man 
picked up a sickle that lay near by, and trimmed the 
border of a flower-bed with it. Then, with the instru- 
ment still in his hand, he continued his walk with the 
visitor. This act tonfirmed the latter’s conviction that 
the man was a gardener, and he was more than ever 
surprised at his intelligence. 

As they retraced their steps to the house, the man 
with the sickle suddenly turned to the visitor and ex- 
claimed, “You have not, I think, noticed anything 
strange in my conversation?” 

“Why, no,” answered the visitor, in surprise; ‘‘ex- 
cept that [ have enjoyed it exceedingly, and am much 
obliged to you for your kindness.” 

“There 1s nothing in my appearance to cause you to 
doubt my sanity, is there?” 

“Not at all,’ replied the other, beginning to feela 
little uneasy. 

**You would, then, take me for a sane man, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Cer—cer—tainly.” 

“Well, to be frank with you, I am sane on all the 
subjects we have touched upon. But do you know,” 
said he, as he drew a little nearer and whispered in the 
visitor’s ear, “do you know, I sometimes have an irre- 
sistible longing to cut a man’s head off? I can’t con- 
trol it when it comes over me. I haven’t had such a 
longing to-day, but I never can tell when it will seize 
me. It may be at any moment. I can’t tell.” 

Imagine the feelings of the visitor at this confession! 
Just then the superintendent appeared, with an anxious 
look on his face. He was attended by two keepers, 
who took the sickle from the man and led him into the 
building. 

The superintendent explained to his frightened friend 
that the man was a dangerous patient. By some trick 
he had that morning escaped the vigilance of his keep- 
ers and strolled into the garden. 

The visitor congratulated himself on his escape, but 
was nevertheless so shocked that insane asylums are 
not at present his most attractive visiting-places. 
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LIVING, YET DEAD. 

In Germany, every man, from the lowest to the 
highest, is obliged to serve in the army nominally for 
twelve years. He must be in the standing army for 
seven years, from the close of his twentieth year until 
he is twenty-eight. Of these seven years three must 
be spent in active service, and the remaining four in 
the army of reserve. After leaving the army of re- 
serve he must form a part of the Landwehr,—or prac- 
tically the militia. After his active employment in the 
army he can engage in civil life. But if war breaks 
out, he is again called upon to resume his place in the 
ranks. 

The theory on which this law rests is that every cit- 
izen ought to aid in defending his country, and that to 
do this efficiently he requires the training of a soldier. 


| to state his case, he would soon discover, so the wags 


an outbreak. Hundreds of workingmen gathered to 
release the people’s hero. They were repulsed by 
soldiers and armed policemen, after a conflict in which 
ten workmen were killed and fifty wounded. 

Thirty years after this popular d ration, there 
was ariot in London. <A great crowd, exasperated at 
not being permitted to hold a public meeting in Hyde 
Park, broke down the park railings. A mass meeting 
was held in Trafalgar Square to denounce the action 
of the authorities. 

Suddenly there appeared on the pedestal that sup- 
ports Landseer’s lions a portly man, with a fine head 
and white hair. Silence having been attained, he ex- 
claimed at the top of his voice,— 

“Gentlemen, I think it right to tell you that I am 
Henry Vincent.” 

The once famous orator paused and—nobody cheered. 
The Demosthenes of the Chartists was a forgotten 
man, Such is popularity. He who depends upon it 


“Swims with fins of lead, 
And hews down oaks with rushes.” 
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LAWYERS’ FEES. 

While lawyers are not more mercenary than other 
men, yet the profession has always had the reputation 
of hankering after what Milton calls “fat contentions 
and flowing fees.’’ Years ago, there was a famous 
lawyer in New York City of whom it was said that 
until a client paid him a fee, he would not even listen 
to his statement, much less give him an opinion. 

If a client, ignorant of this little antecedent, began 


said, that something was the matter with the Counsellor. 
He would be attacked with a violent fit of coughing, 
while his right hand, dropped to a level with his trous- 
ers’ pocket, would make sundry rapid motions, which 
plainly said, “I want my fee!” 


When the famous Judge Parsons was at the bar, a 
client sent him a written statement of a case, request- 
ing his opinion upon it, and enclosed a fee of twenty 
dollars. After several weeks had elapsed, and no an- 
swer had been received, the client again wrote to know 
the reason of the lawyer’s silence. 

Parsons replied that he had received both letters, 
had examined the case and formed an opinion, but 
somehow or other, “‘it stuck in his throat.’”? The client 
took the hint and sent the lawyer one hundred dollars. 

A Scotch lawyer used to measure out his opinions in 
proportion to the fee. One day, while dictating an 
opinion to his clerk, he suddenly stopped. 

“By-the-by, Sandy,” said he, “‘what was the fee in 
this case?” 

“Two guineas.” 

“Two guineas! Ay, is that all, man? Why didna 
ye tell me that sooner? Go on to the next case.” 

Davy, an English barrister, once had a large brief 
handed him with a fee of two guineas. His client 
asked him if he had read the brief. 

“Yes,”’ answered the lawyer, pointing to the words 
on the back, ‘‘*Mr. Davy, two guineas,’ as far as that I 
have read, and for the life of me I can read no farther!” 


+ 
or 





THAT’S—NONSENSE. 

There is no end to the turns which can be given to 
words and phrases so as to raise a laugh. American 
newspaper-people are very fond of starting some joke 
to be added to by every local wit who will pick it up- 
It is not a ‘rolling stone,” which “‘gathers no moss,” 
but a snow-ball, which grows as it is rolled. Here isa 
big ball, or a bunch of witticisms, or a string of pearls, 
or whatever else one may choose to call it: 


The poet Tennyson can take a worthless sheet of pa- 
per, and, by writing a poem on it, make it worth sixty- 
five thousand dollars. That’s genius. 

Vanderbilt can write a few words on a sheet of pa- 
per, and make it worth five milliondollars. That’s 
capital. 

The United States can take an ounce and a quarter 
of gold and stamp upon it an ‘“‘eagle bird” and make it 
worth twenty dollars. That’s money. 

The mechanic can take the material worth five dol- 
lars and make it into a watch worth one hundred dol- 
lars. That’s skill. 

The merchant can take an article worth twenty-five 
cents and sell it fora dollar. That’s business. 

A lady can purchase a very comfortable bonnet for 
ten dollars, but she prefers one that costs one hundred 
dollars. That’s foolishness. 

The ditch-digger works ten hours a day and shovels 
three or four tons of earth for two dollars. That’s la- 
bor. 

A Western paper adds: “We could write a check 
for seventy-nine million dollars; and it would not be 
worth one cent. That’s rough.” 


—————~+or—_____——__ 
A STRIKING CONTRAST. 





A young Prussian doctor, having served his time in 
the ranks, was placed among the “‘reserves.”” He went 
to Paris, and in a few years built up there a lucrative 
In the height of his prosperity Prussia en- 
gaged in war, and the doctor was summoned to return 
home and fill out his term of service. 

After much trouble he hired, fora large sum, a man 
to serve in his place. The substitute was killed on the 
battle-field. 

A few years after this event, the physician received 
another summons from his Government to return and 
engage in military service. He protested that as he 
had, in the person of his substitute, died once, the Gov- 
ernment had no more claim upon him for additional 
service than it had upon any other dead person. 


practice. 


The case was referred to high authorities, and after | 
long and learned discussion it was decided that in the | 


eyes of the law the physician was dead. 


_ 
or 


POPULARITY. 

The Demosthenes of the Chartist movement, which 
agitated England fifty years ago, was Henry Vincent. 
Thousands of Englishmen listened in breathless sym- 
pathy, when in burning words he demanded universal 
suffrage and the ballot. Crowds surged around him 
wherever he spoke. 

So great was his influence that the Government, 
looking upon him as a dangerous character, thrust him 
into prison. The severity of his treatment produced 








An “object-lesson” in politics much more instructive 
| than the “‘log-cabins” which formed a conspicuous 
| feature of the presidential campaign of 1840, was given 

in Iowa when the amendment to the State Constitution 
|to prohibit the manufacture or sale of intoxicating 
| liquors was pending. 
| Atone of the large Amendment gatherings, where 
thousands of people congregated, a school-house on 
wheels was marched through the streets, drawn by 
four horses, and preceded by a brass band, and in the 
house a school-teacher was teaching the children. 
| This was followed by a saloon fitted upon wheels, 
with a representation of a bar, drunken men, and a 
bar-keeper tempting boys to drink. These were ac- 
companied by a banner, on which was inscribed, “Look 
on this picture, and then on that.” 


| en 
THE MOST USEFUL WORD. 

In the course of a discussion as to what word would 
be most useful, if one were limited to the use of one 
word, most of the company, which consisted of witty 
men and women of society in England, agreed upon 
the word yes. 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay, a daughter of the famous 


Lord North, declared for “no,” because though yes 
| never meant no, no very often meant yes. 


— 
or 





“Tr seems to me that the lard is diminishing rapidly, 
Mary,” said the mistress to the servant-girl. ““Yes’m,” 
was the reply of the maid; ‘but then you know when 


Burnett’s Cocoaine, 
THE BEST OF ALL HAIR DRESSING. 
It allays irritation, removes all tendency to dandruff, 
and invigorates the action of the capillaries in the high- 
est degree, thus promoting a vigorous and healthy growth 
of hair. Its effect upon the glossiness and richness of 
the hair is such as cannot be surpassed, 














BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are the best. [Adv. 
Fine imported Cards, 
EASTER all with silk fringe, CARDS 
two sides, protect- . ors and envelopes. 
6 medium for We. < \|/ or 3 large for 4 
Double Cards with y cord and tasse 
medium for 0cts., or 3 large for $1. 
Send stamps or postal note and 
we guarantee ycu will be satistied 
or we will refund the money. F. TRIFET, 19 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
“ec 
I owe my 
Restoration 
232. 
to Teaith 
and Beauty 
to the 









lass & Sons’ |! 


apsicum 


C 


are the result of over forty years’ experience in com- 
pounding cough remedies, and are acknowledged every- 
where the best article ever put on the market 
for Coughs, Colds and Sore Throats. 

If you cannot obtain them of your druggists, mail 25 
cents to HOLWAY, Wricut & Ricn, 167 Chambers St., 
New York, and they will send, postpaid, one package, 
elegantly put up in New English style box, enamelled in 
beautiful golden colors, 
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“WATERBURY” 


Never before could every girl and boy own a Watch. 








S_ 
i SK CUTICURA 
Br SENS £0") REMEDIES.” 
< mc ae pers Testimonial of a Bos- 

\ — . ton lady. 
ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 


Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infan- 
tile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood eee 
es the blood and perspiration of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, and thus removes the cause, 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Ite 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, } 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispensa- 
ble in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blem- 
ishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

XUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 

only infallible Blood 

Sold everywhere. 
cents; Resolvent. 
Co., Boston, M 


h- 
reals 


Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 
POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
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FANCY 


A NEW BOOK, 
giving plain direc- 
tions for Artistic 
Embroidery, Lace 
Work, Knitting, 
Tatting, Crochet 
Work, Net Work 








WORK. 


JENNIE JUNE in 


ce to this 








Si 

“The pres 
ume does not pre- 
tend to furnish the 
theory or practice 
of the highestNeed- 
lework art, but it 


sent vol- 


and all kinds of po gg to supply 
>. . r within {ts compass 
FancyNeedleWork. a eacator -waxiary OF 
This VALUABLE excellent designs— 
BOOK is beautiful- every one of which 


is useful, for dress 
or household dee- 
oration—than have 
ever before been 
rathered within the 
leaves of one man- 


ly printed on fine 
tinted paper, size 
74x11 inches, has a 
handsome cover, 
and contains over ual, 


400 | ions. 


Comprising designs for Monograms, Initials, Knit Edg- 
ings, Cross Stitch Patterns, Point Russe. Berlin and 
Shetland Wool designs, Applique designs, Kate Green- 
away designs, for Doyleys, ete., Handkerchief Border 

Macramé Lace Work, Holbein Work, Java Canvas 
Work, Worsted Fringes, Turkish Rugs, Toilet Cushions, 
Footstools, Hat Racks, Pin Cushions, Ottomans, Work 
Baskets, Pen Wipers, Bed-quilts, Lambrequins, Work 
Bags, Book Covers, Wood Boxes, Door Panels, Scrap 
Baskets, Sofa Coverlets, Toilet Bottle Cases, Table Top 
Patterns, Folding Screens, Church Font_Decorations, 
Sofa Cushions, Music Portf olios, Slipper Patterns, Per- 
sian Rugs, Vall Pockets, Carriage Rugs, Chair Back 
Covers, Towel Racks, Per fume Sachets, Tidy Designs, 
Flower Pot Covers, Lamp Shades, Needle Cases, Watch 
Cases, Fancy Work Bags, Catchalls, Match Safes, Eye 
Glass Pockets, Collar. Boxes, Chair Bolsters, Umbrella 
Jases, School Bags, Patch Work designs, Coin Purses, 
designs for Tricot and Burlaps, Wood Baskets, Com- 
modes, Bibs, Glove Cases, Air Castles, over Tables, 
Hair Receivers, Paper Weiglits, Table Mats, Night-dress 
Cases, Shoe Bags, Needle Books, Jewel Boxes, Door 
Mats, Knitted Jackets, Bottle Cases, Paper Racks, Pil- 
low Shams, Hairpin Holders, Floss Winders, Mosaic 
Window Shades, Book Marks, and every design in fancy 
work a lady can desire, to the number of over four hun- 








liable book for daily reference. 


Price, postpaid, only 50 cents. 


Five books for $2.00, Get four friends to send 
with you, and thus get your book free. Address 


F. M. TRIFET, 19 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Send postal note or stamps. 


dred. Plain directions with each design, A re- 





THE CHEAPEST! 
THE MOST RELIABLE! 
THE MOST SIMPLE! 


| THE LEAST LIABLE TO GET OUT OF ORDER! 
THE EASIEST REPAIRED! 


Is THE 


WATERBURY WATCH. 


All in Nickel-Silver Case, Price, $48 per doz. Discount 
to the Trade, Every Watch Warranted, 
ASK YOUR JEWELLER FOR IT. 


We fill no Orders for less than One Dozen. 


Send for circular to 


GEO. MERRITT, Gen’! Selling Agent, 
52 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


FLORENCE 


BaNITTING Sits: 
ple q 
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In order that our customers may not be deceived, the 
style of ball in which FLORENCE NITTING 
siLK is sold is shown in our engraving. Observe that 
the brand FLORENCE is stamped in each spool; also 
the No, 300 on the coarser silk, and No. 500 on the finer, 

Imitations in similar style are in the market, but under 
other names. Other imitations have a larger spool, to 
hide the short weight of silk. 

The FLORENCE is positively the only silk suitable 
for knitting which will bear washing without injury to 
color or texture, 

Our latest Book on Knitting (No.5) with samples of 
Knitting and Etching Silk, sent on receipt of three 
2-cent stamps. Mention the Companion, 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 
FLORENCE, MASS. 


¥ 
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Our Great Spring. 
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If you wish for a mor 


PECIAL NOTICE. 


PERRY MASON & 








you bought it that it was short’ning.” 


Publishers of the YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


equalled in merit! Wherever you live it is within your reach. ; 
send your address by postal to the JAMES MEANS M’E’G CO., 41 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass, 


THE COMPANION ORGAN 


ns’ $3. Shoe. 


Ask your dealer for it, and if he cannot supply 
and Summer Offer. 

We have less than 200 Companion Organs, No 
more Organs of this style will be made containing this 
superior Action and sold at this price. 

The Action in this Organ is as well-made and durable 
as the Actions in the highest cost organs, 

This great offer will expire June 15th, and the price of 


the Organ advanced to $20, without the Music and the Wri- 
tings of Washington Irving and Dickens’ England. 


WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING: 


FOR ONLY $22.75. 














with the E. P. Carpenter 
Action, one set of Reeds 
of 34 Octaves or 41 Notes and a Knee Swell. This Organ 
is as well-made as the most costly organs, 

The la- 


THE CARPENTER ORGAN INSTRUCTOR 7 1«- 


the best Instructor, 220 pages, Contains a Musical Diction- 
ary and Musical Gazetteer, 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THREE PIECES 


SHEET MUSIC, 800 pages. Best vocal and instru- 
mental authors. Every piece is complete. Heavy paper. 
Usual price of this music is from 30 to 75 cents each piece. 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S COMPLETE WORKS 


(except the Life of Wash- 
ington). Three large volumes. 2,000 pages. Size of each 
volume, 1044x744 inches. Handsomely bound, 

Dickens’ History of England—4 pages, 12 cuts, 

The above described Organ, Instructor, Sheet 
Music, Irving’s Works and Dickens’ England 

acked ina strong case and delivered to the Freight Depot 
In Boston on receipt of only 822.75, if sent before June 
15th, and the stock is not sooner wholly sold. 


e complete description of these goods, please send us a re- 


quest on a postal card and we will forward the same to you at once. This isa 
great offer. If you ever want these articles, you ought to purchase them now. 


CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














For the Companion. 


SHE AND I. 


And I said, “She is dead, I could not brook 
Again on that marvellous face to look.” 
But hey 
And lef 


Once again alone in that silent place, 
My beautiful dead and I, face to face. 


took my hand and they led me in, 
me alone with my nearest kin, 


And I could not speak, and I could not stir, 
But | stoed and with love I looked on her. 


With love, and with rapture, and strange surprise 
I looked on the lips and the close-shut eyes; 
On the perfect rest, and the calm content, 
And the happiness there In her features blent, 
And the thin white hands that had wrought so much, 
Now nerveless to kisses or fevered touch, 
My beautiful dead who had known the strife, 
The pain, and the sorrow, that we call Life. 
Who had never faltered beneath her cross, 
Nor murmured when loss followed swift on loss, 
And the smile that sweetened her lips alway 
Lay light on her blesséd mouth that day. 
I smoothed from her hair a silver thread, 
And I wept, but I could not think her dead, 
I felt, with a wonder too deep for speech, 
She could tell what only the angels teach. 
And down over her mouth I leaned my ear, 
Lest there might be something I should not hear. 
Then out from the silence between us stole 
A message that reached to my inmost soul. 
“Why weep you to-day who have wept before 
That the road was rough I must journey o’er? 
“Why mourn that my lips can answer not 
When anguish and sorrow are both forgot? 
“Behold, all my life L have longed for rest,— 
Yea, e’en when L held you upon my breast. 
“And now that I lie in a breathless sleep, 
Instead of rejoicing you sigh and weep. 
“My dearest, I know that you would not break— 
If you could—my slumber and have me wake. 
“For though life was full of the things 
I have never till now known happiness, 
Then I dried my tears, and with lifted head 
L left my mother, my beautiful dead, 
JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 


that bless, 
” 





For the Companion, 
THE CHOPPED BIBLE. 

“Take it and read!” said the voice to Augus- 
tine, as he lay in the garden with a roll of the gos- 
pels by his side. He obeyed, and the dissipated 
skeptic became a Christian preacher. 

The. best way to acquire faith in the Bible is to 
read it. The book is its own evidence. 

A few years ago, a Bible distributor, while pass- 
ing through a village in Western Massachusetts, 
was told of a family in whose home there was not 
even the cheapest copy of the Scriptures—so in- 
tense was the hostility of the husband to Chris- 
tianity. . 

The distributor started at once to visit the fami- 
ily, and found the wife hanging out her week’s 
washing. In the course of a pleasant conversa- 
tion, he offered her a neatly-bound Bible. 

With a smile which said “Thank you!” she 
held out her hand, but instantly withdrew it. She 
hesitated to accept the gift, knowing that her hus- 
band would be displeased if she took it. 

A few pleasant words followed, in which the 
man spoke of the need of the mind of Divine di- 
rection, and of the adaptation of the Bible to that 
need, and the woman resolved to take the gift. 
Just ther, her husband came from behind the 
house with an axe on his shoulder. 

Seeing the Bible in his wife’s hand, he looked 
threateningly at her, and then said to the distrib- 
utor, “What do you want, sir, with my wife ?” 

The frank words of the Christian man, spoken 
in a manly way, so far softened his irritation that 
he replied to him with civility. But stepping up 
to his wife, he took the Bible from her hand, say- 
ing,— 

“We have always had everything in common, 
and we'll have this, too.” 

Placing the Bible on the chopping-block, he cut 
it in two parts with one blow of the axe. Giving 
one part to his wife, and putting the other in his 
pocket, he walked away. 

Several days after this division of the Bible, he 
was in the forest chopping wood. At noon he 
seated himself on a log and began eating his din- 
ner. The dissevered Bible suggested itself. He 
took it from his coat-pocket, and his eye fell on 
the last page. He began reading, and soon was 
deeply interested in the story of the Prodigal Son. 
But his part ended with the son’s exclamation,— 

“T will arise and go to my father.” 

At night he said to his wife, with affected care- 
lessness, “*Let me have your part of that Bible. 
I’ve been reading about a boy who ran away from 
home, and after having a hard time decided to go 
back. There my part of the book ends, and I 
want to know if he ever got back, and how the old 
man received him.” 

The wife’s heart beat violently, but she mastered 
her joy and quietly handed the husband her part, 
without a word. 

He read the story through, and then re-read it. 
He read on, far into the night. But not a word 
did he say to his wife. 

During the leisure moments of the next day, his 
wife saw him reading the now-joined parts, and 
at night he said, abruptly,— 

“Wife! I think that’s the 
read.” 


” 


best book I ever 





few words, which indicated that he was becoming 
attached to it. One day he said,— 

“Wife! I’m going to try and live by that book; 
I guess it’s the best sort of a guide for a man.” 

And he did. <A strong prejudice against relig- 
ious truth, growing out of a partial conviction of 
its necessity, is often followed by a changed life, 
and such was this man’s experience. 





THE LAW OF INFANCY. 

An “infant” is, in law, a person of either sex unde~ 
the age of twenty-one years. The favor shown by the 
law to infants sometimes causes hardships to others. 
But it is for the interests of all persons, that the young 


shall be protected until they have had a chance to learn | 


the ways of the world, and are able, themselves, to 
guard against designing people. In some countries, 
women come of age at eighteen; but in most of our 
States, that period is twenty-one years, as with men. 

A man is of age, that is, he is bound by his agree- 
ments, on the day before he is twenty-one. That he is 
of age on the day before his twenty-first birthday, is 
one of the curiosities of law. It is based on the fol- 
lowing theory : 

The law knows no parts of a day; therefore, as a 
person is of age on the first minute of his twenty-first 
birthday, it follows that he is of age on the last minute 
of the day before, and, consequently, on the first min- 
ute of the day before, he is twenty-one. 

This reasoning seems rather odd, especially when 
one reflects that, if carried far enough, it would de- 
clare a man of age on the day of his birth. 


A person under age is bound by his or her agree. 
ments in the following cases, which are such as the 
public good demands. 

When over eighteen, a minor may enlist in the army, 
and is bound by his agreement to serve as a soldier. 
If he is arrested for crime, and released on giving a 
bond, the laws of some States hold him bound by it. 
Boys over fourteen and girls over twelve years may be 
married, and their marriage promise binds them. If 
married under those ages, their living together after- 
wards would make the marriage valid. 

If an “infant” buys necessaries for himself and his 
family, he must pay a fair price for them. Among 
necessaries, the be includes board, clothes, and all 
proper personal expenses. Among these are his edu- 
cation, his wedding-suit and presents to the young lady 
to whom he is engaged. 

If an “infant” admits a debt, after coming of age, 
and promises to pay it, he must keep his promise. If 


when twenty-one, he sells or uses property bought on | 
credit while under age, he can be made to pay for it. | 


If while a minor he leases a building, his collecting 
rent after coming of age will make the lease good. 

If an “infant”? buys property on credit and refuses 
to pay for it, the man who sold it to him may take it 
away from him. If an “infant’’ has bought goods and 
paid a fair price for them, and has used them up, he 
cannot get back his money. 

As to crimes and torts (wrong doings not crimes), 
minors have the same liability as others. If a minor 
slanders or falsely imprisons another, or over-drives 
another’s horse, he can be prosecuted for it. If he 
commits a crime, he will suffer the same punishment 
as an older person. 

Many years ago, in England, a boy only ten years old 
was hanged for murder. He had killed a playmate, 
and had hidden the bloody clothes. This proved his 
knowledge that he had done wrong, and he was judged 
to be responsible. 

Early in this century, a Massachusetts judge, in de- 
livering an opinion, said, “The privilege of infancy is 
a shield and not a sword.” The law of to-day says 
the same thing. 


~~ 
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RECKLESS, 

A Mississippi pilot knows the shape of the river 
quite as well as he knows the shape of the halls in his 
own house. Ina dark night, when the appearance of 
the river changes, he steers by the shape that is in his 
head, and not by the one that is before his eyes. 

Mark Twain, in his “Life on the Mississippi,” de- 
scribes the daring deed of a pilot, upon whose mind 
the shape of the river was so photographed that he 
ran an intricate and dangerous crossing at night. We 
condense the narrative : 





There were several visiting pilots on board, going 
down to “look at the river.” All agreed that it would 
be folly to attempt Hat Island crossing at night. 

An hour before sunset Mr. Bixby took the wheel. 
At last somebody said, with a doomful sigh, ‘Well, 
yonder’s Hat Island—and we can’t make it.” 

The sun dipped behind the horizon, the boat went 
on. Inquiring looks passed. We bore steadily down 
the bend. More looks were exchanged. Insensibly 
the _— drew behind Mr. Bixby, as the sky dark- 
ened. 

Mr. Bixby pulled the cord, and two deep, mellow 
notes from the big bell floated off on the night. Then 
a pause of one more note was struck. The watchman’s 
voice followed from the hurricane deck,— 

**Labboard lead, there! Stabboard lead!” 

The cries of the leadsman began to rise out of the 
distance : 

“M-a-r-k three! ... M-a-r-k three! 
less-three! . . . Half twain! . . . Quarter twain! 
M.-a-r-k twain! . . . Quarter-less!” 

Mr. Bixby pulled the bell-ropes, and was answered 
by faint jinglings far below in the engine-room, and 
our speed slackened. 

Every pilot in the lot was on the watch now. No- 
body was calm and easy but Mr. Bixby. He would 
put his wheel down and stand on a spoke, and as 
the steamer swung in her (to me) invisible marks— 
for we seemed to be in the midst of a wide and gloomy 
sea—he would meet and fasten her there. 

Out of the murmur of half-audible talk, one caught 
a coherent sentence now and then—such as,— 

“There! she’s over the first reef all right!’ 

“Her stern’s coming down just exactly right!” 

‘*Now she’s in the marks; over she goes!” 

“Oh, it was done beautiful! beautiful!” 

Now the engines were stopped, and we drifted with 
the current. Presently I discovered a blacker gloom 
than that which surrounded us. It was the head of 
the island. 

We were closing right down upon it. We entered 
its deeper shadow. Mr. Bixby stood by his wheel si- 
lent, intent, and all the pilots stood shoulder to shoul- 
der at his back. 

“She'll not make it!” somebody whispered. 

The water grew shoaler and shoaler, by the leads- 
man’s cries, till it was down to— 

rs teens - . « E-i-g-h-t feet! ... Seven- 
and’ — 

Mr. Bixby said warningly through his: speaking- 
tube to the engineer,— 

“Stand by, now!” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

“Seven-and-a-half! . . . Sevenfeet! . . . Six-and”— 

We touched bottom! Instantly Mr. Bixby set a lot 
of bells ringing, and shouted through the tube,— 

** Vow, let her have it—every ounce you've got!” 

Then to his partner, “Put her hard down! Snatch 
her! snatch her!” 

The boat rasped and ground her way through the 
sand, hung upon the apex of disaster a single tremen- 
dous instant, and then over she went! And such a 
shout as went up at Mr. Bixby’s back never loosened 
the roof of a pilot-house before! Mr. Bixby was a 
hero that night. 


+ + + Quarter- 





MARCH 6, 1884, 








| Day after day he read it. His wife noticed his | Fully to realize the marvellous precision required in 


laying the great steamer in her marks in that murky 
waste of water, one should know these facts: 
She must pick her intricate way through snags and 
| blind reefs, and then shave the head of the island so 
| closely as to brush the overhanging foliage with her 
stern. 
At one place she must pass almost within arm’s 
length of a sunken and invisible wreck that would 
have pierced her had she struck it, and destroyed a 
| quarter of a million dollars’ worth of steamboat and 
cargo, and maybe a hundred and fifty human lives. 
“But he’s a lightning pilot!” said one of our guests, 
aud a criminally reckless one to take such a risk. 


For the Companion, 


| NIGHT-SONG. 


| Resting on my bed at night, 

| Through my window I can see 

| Visions pure and softly bright. 

And they swing with motion free 

Out of shading 
Into shading; 

Now completely lost to view; 

Now beheld with figures new; 
Ever flashing, 
Ever fading. 


| 
| —_— ———— 
| 


As the night-winds through them range, 
Yonder boughs of evergreen 
Throw a wondrous veil of change 
O’er this sweet nocturnal scene; 
Gently swaying, 
Smoothly swaying: 
Now each outer shape to hide, 
Now to show the heavens wide, 
vever waiting, 
Never staying. 
And the constant glowing stars 
Seem to flash and disappear, 
As these shifting verdant bars 
Gather close and quench their cheer; 
Then unmingle, 
All unmingle; 
Till the lanterns hung in space 
Greet me with untrammelled grace: 
Shining clearly, 
Shining single. 
Over shadow, over light, 
Zephyr fairies trip along; 
Every step a charm of night, 
Every breath a note of song! 
And they'll guide me, 
Surely guide me; 
Down areades of dusk and gleam 
Till, in valley ways of dream, 
Bliss shall meet me, 
Bliss shall hide me! A. F.B. 


— 
tor 


MARRYING TITLES. 

Notwithstanding our republican principles, there is 
among Americans a good deal of the snobbishness 
which makes them bow low to a lord. The fascina- 
tion of atitle is very great, no doubt, and it has led 
many a proud American girl to a life of sorrow and 
| unhappiness. Not all unions of English noblemen 
with American ladies have been unhappy, by any 
means; but when the desire is for money on one side, 
and for rank on the other, the result may be predicted 
with unerring accuracy. A London correspondent 
tells of several cases where these conditions have 
brought about the inevitable result. 








It isn’t long since Lord Flyfinger married the heiress 
of an American Croesus. There was a tremendous 
time about it. She was envied by all her friends, and 
old Croesus was congratulated on the fine alliance. He 
grinned with self-complacency and handed over 
$1,500,000 to his Lordship Flyfinger on the spot. 

Flyfinger took the wife and the money and brought 
them to England, where he introduced her to a few ac- 
quaintances, and then left her to shift for herself, while 
he travels with relays of fast horses and bad women, 
races and hunts, gambles and lives a wild life on the 
million and a half of money, for which he sold the 
shelter of his title to a bright, hopeful, ambitious 
American girl. 

Five or six years ago an American girl whose name 
was on all lips married a rich Englishman who had the 
entree of high society in England. She was feasted, 
toasted, envied. But she has slept in a social cocoon 
ever since, heartily wishing herself home, not seeing 
for months sometimes the husband who loves to follow 
the hounds. 

An American gentleman living here, whose name 
would be recognized by the reader if I were at liberty 
to mention it, told me yesterday, “I have been ap- 

roached within a month by an English lord, whose 
ortune has become greatly impaired by his dissipa- 
tion. He has fixed his eye on an American girl whom 
he has never seen. She is comparatively uneducated, 
and not very bright and fearfully plain. Her father is 
an Irishman. But he is worth at least $20,000,000. 
This lord wants me to bring about a match between 
himself and this girl. I shall not do it, for I know 
what a sacrifice of her it would be.” 

One other case: There is a young lady now in good 
society in America, her native land, whose husband is 
an English lord and whose father-in-law is a duke. 
She is beautiful, accomplished, interesting, and she 
might have made a good match in New York. But 
she wanted a lord, and she got him. 

He inherited gambling from his mother, the duchess, 
and he gambles away all he can get. He is dissolute 
and unscrupulous; she is neglected and wretched. So 
she pays very long visits to her relatives in America, 
where she can plunge into society and forget her piti- 
ful European experiment. 


a ° 
BADGERING THE LAWYER. 

Witnesses are often badgered by lawyers who cross- 
examine them, into saying precisely what they do not 
intend to say. The object of cross-examination is, of | 
course, to sift what has been testified to on the direct 
examination, and to separate the false from the true. 
But the skilful lawyer who has a bad case frequently 
uses his privilege of questioning, to confuse the wit- 
ness, and thus to destroy the effect of the truth which 
the witness has told on the other side. But sometimes 
the witness is as ready in verbal fencing as is the at- 
torney, and then something happens like the scene in 
the following sketch : 


*‘Where do you live?” asked the attorney. 

*At home!” 

“But where’s your home?” 

*In the neighborhood o’ whar’ I live.” 

The judge turned away to conceal a smile, and the 
attorney, giving the squatter a look of extreme severi- 
ty, said,— 

“Do you know where you are, sir?” 

“Yes, sir; I’m here.” 

“You won't be here much longer unless you answer 
my questions.” 

“I’m answerin’ your questions, squire. 
your questioning.” 

«“‘Where were you when Mr. Jasen, the defendant, 
cut timber from Government land?” 

““When did he do the cuttin’?” 

“That’s what I want to find out. I think it was some 
time in October.” 

“Wal, sometimes in October I was in one place an’ 
sometimes in another.” 


Go on with 





“Did you ever see him cutting Government timber?” 

“Believe I did.” | 

“When?” 

“Durin’ the war, when he was in the army.” 

“None of your foolishness, now. Didn’t you come 
along the road one day in October and talk to the de- 
fendant while he was chopping down a tree?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Remember that you are under oath. So you didn't 








see him while he was chopping down a tree?” 





“Didn't say that, squire, for I did see him choppin’ 
the tree?” 
“Did you stop and talk to him?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
we you said you didn’t stop and talk to 
im?” 


“Didn’t say it.” 

**You did.” 

“Didn't say it.” 

“What did you say?” 

‘Said I didn’t talk to him while he was choppin’, fur 
when I came up an’ spoke, he quit choppin’. Ef thar’s 
anything else you wanter know, ask away.”—/rkan- 
saw Traveller. 


~~ 
> 


BATTLE WITH A HERON. 

Many of the wild animals that naturally flee from 
man are often emboldened by hunger, or the rage of 
pain, or jealous parental instinct, to face and even to at- 
tack him with desperate fury. The Denver News re. 
lates a singular and rather bloody encounter by Col. 
Wilson E. Sisty, Fish Commissioner of Colorado, witha 
bird as tall as himself, that for once refused to run or fly. 


While visiting the State Fish Hatchery, which is lo- 
cated nine miles down the Platte, he saw a huge blue 
heron preying upon the young fish in the boxes. Col. 
Sisty had frequently seen the bird engaged in this be- 
fore, _ the bird had invariably flown upon his ap- 
proach. 

He was now surprised, however, on going toward the 
heron, to notice that instead of taking alarm it appeared 
to become greatly enraged at the interruption, and with 
outstretched wings rushed at Col. Sisty, fire flashing 
from its eyes, (figuratively speaking,) and a general 
appearance of anger about it which took him quite by 

rprise. 

e had but a short time for speculating on the 
strangeness of the bird’s action before it was upon him 
and engaged in a desperate effort to pick his eyes out. 

The bird stood fully as high as Bo. Sisty, who is 
slightly over five feet two inches, and was of great 
swiftness of movement as well as considerable strength. 
It used its head and neck with lightning rapidity, strik- 
ing steadily for the colonel’s face. 

fie was unable to do more than protect his eyes from 
the bird for some time, so fierce was the attack, and 
the blows rained upon his hands in protecting his face 
left them a bleeding mass of wounds. His face was 
also badly cut, the sharp bill of the bird burying itself 
near his left ear to a considerable depth. 

After the first surprise had worn off, Col. Sisty pre- 
pared to assume the offensive. Protecting his i 
with his hat, he rushed in upon the huge heron, and 
seizing it by the body, he threw it to the ground. 
Then, kneeling upon its body, he clasped it by the 
throat until life was extinct. Though suffering consid- 
erably from loss of blood, he managed to carry the 
bird to his buggy, in which he brought it to town. 

The body of the bird was turned over to a taxider- 
mist, who will prepare it for exhibition at the Hatch- 
ery. Col. Sisty’s wounds were dressed by Dr. Lemen, 
oa a pronounced them not dangerous, though some of 
them are quite deep and painful. 

The colonel is of the opinion that the bird must have 
had its nest in the vicinity of the Hatchery, and that 
the attack was made in defence of its young, as he 
never knew a bird of this kind before to show fight. 








GRANDMOTHER’S BIRTHDAY. 

The celebration of birthdays is much more common 
in some of the European countries than it is among 
us. And the pleasantest part of the custom is that 
the parents and grandparents are more honored in this 
simple fashion than are the younger members of the 
family. A lady, writing from the Tyrol, gives a pleas- 
ant illustration of this custom: 


The morning after our arrival we were awakened 
by the sound of a violin and flutes under the window, 
and, hurrying down, found the little house adorned as 
for a feast—garlands over the door and wreathing a high 
chair which set in state. 

The table was already covered with gifts, brought 
by the young people whose music we had heard. The 
whole neighborhood were kinsfolks, and these gifts 
came from uncles and cousins in every far-off degree. 
They were very simple, for the donors are poor—knit- 
ted gloves, a shawl, baskets of flowers, jars of fruit, 
loaves of bread; but upon all some little message of 
love was pinned. 

“Is there a bride in the house?” I asked of my land- 
lord. 

“Ach nein!” he said. ‘‘We do not make such a 
bother about our young people. It is the grandmoth- 
er’s birthday!” 

The grandmother in her spectacles, white apron and 
high velvet cap was a heroine all day, sitting in state 
to receive visits and dealing out slices from a sweet 
loaf to each who came. I could not but remember cer- 
tain grandmothers at home, just as much loved as she, 
probably, but whose dull, sad lives were never bright- 
ened by any such gust of pleasure as this, and I thought 
we could learn much from these poor mountaineers. 





WHAT HE DID. 

It is remarked that something comical is once in a 
while necessary to provoke an appetite, and Shake- 
speare says, “a hearty laugh helpeth the digestion ;” 
but in the instance told here the guests at the feast did 
more laughing than eating: 


The blunders of Thanksgiving-Day carvers are his- 
toric. One of the most amusing specimens has lately 
been reported to us, and is worthy of repetition here. 
It occurred in Windham County, Conn., and is true. 
It chiefly concerns a spruce young city lawyer, who led 
a blushing damsel as a bride from her rural New Eng- 
land home, and returned with her to the hospitable 
mansion of his father-in-law to enjoy the Thanksgiv- 
ing-Day festival. 

fie was given the post of honor at the table and 
called upon to carve—according to the time-honored 
New England custom. The turkey was over-done and 
was somewhat tough withal. The spruce young law- 
yer struggled with it, but the baked bird wouldn’t yield. 

An enormous — stood beside the turkey plat- 
ter, and was in the lawyer’s way. Finally he took up 
the pudding dish and placed it in his chair behind him, 
and then renewed his attack on the turkey with double 
vigor. 

His face was red with effort and embarrassment, his 
glasses steamed with perspiration—but still he strug- 
gled. At last he made a tremendous effort, and suc- 
ceeded—in launching the impervious bird on the other 
side of the table. 

“There,” he said, in despair, “now I’ve done it 
—and sat down in the pudding!—Providence Star. 


” 


OQ 
PLANTATION PHILOSOPHY. 


“Uncle Remus” is asort of a philosopher, and throws 
out such bits of observation as these extracts : 


De fust step toward spilin’ a chile is ter laugh an’ 
call him smart when he sasses yer. ; 

A boy ken make a mistake an’ outlive it, but it aint 
dat way wida man. De colt ken slip down an’ jump 
up widout much injury, but when de ole hoss falls he’s 
ap’ter hurt hisse’f. 

De ‘oman what dresses ter please herse’f shows 
sense, but de oman what dresses ter displease some 
udder ‘oman wid s’perior finery, is got a saft spot sum- 
mers near de top o’ her head. 

I has allus heard it said dat if yer’ll arnly stick ter 
yer business, yer’s boun ter win, but dis aint true in eb- 
ery case. When yer tries ter keep a ole goose from 
settin’, yer may take de aigs er way, an’ ’stroy de nes’, 
but de goose keeps on er settin’ jes’ az close ter de nes 
az she ken get. Dis shows mighty fine ‘termination, 
but mighty po’ sense. 
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For the Companion. 
TALE OF TWELVE. 


We are twelve sisters gay! 
Our number isn’t small, 

But in our ample home 
There’s room enough for all! 


In temper, and in taste, 
We do not all agree, 

So we have been arranged 
In companies of three. 


D. J. and F. lead off, 
In wild and merry sport, 
They skate, and slide and coast, 
And build the snowy fort! 





Two Ms. and A. come next. 


They scold and sulk and 
smile! 

And when they’ve done their 
work 


They play a little while! 
‘Then come two Js. and A.—— 

A sunny happy crew! 
Warm-tempered to be sure, 

But loving, kind and true! 


Then §, and O. and N.— 
Most favored ones of all! 

They play when nuts are ripe, 
And when the apples fall! 


Now, children, who are we? 
Can anybody say? 
We've danced and played with 
you 
Full many a happy day! 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
—_ — — +#er—CST 


For the Companion. 


OUR RIDE. 

I want to tell about a ride 
Joe and I had last winter when 
we were down to grandpa’s. 

Early one morning George 
Dexter came over to grand- 
pa’s with his big dog harnessed 
into a sled,—John Nelson was 
with him. 

Grandpa didn’t have any 
dog, but he had a big sheep 
that we boys used to harness 
up sometimes, and he would 
haul us real nice—as long as he had a mind to. 

This day I am telling you about, grandpa didn’t 
want us to take the sheep, because he was afraid 
of dogs and might hurt us. 

But we fixed that. John and George said they 
would go ahead and keep out of sight till they 
passed Wilson’s Brook; then they would hide 
behind a stump till we got by—-then hurrah—and 
see which would reach the village first. 

So grandpa said we might take Don Pedro— 
that’s the sheep’s name. 

All went well enough until we passed the stump 
where the boys were hiding. 

Don behaved like a hero, and struck such a gait 
that we had high hopes of winning the race—even 
against George Dexter’s Nero. 

The snow lay in great drifts, and was so deep 
that it covered the fences from sight, except here 
and there a spot. 

As soon as old Don heard the “hurrah” behind 
us he stopped short, and looked back. Then of 
all the going you ever saw! I was on the front 
of the sled, and it just took my breath. 

We'd come out all right if that old sheep had 
known enough to keep in the road, but he couldn’t 
do that. 

Away he went over the fields, across the brook, 
and down the hill; then he made a half-circle and 
took a bee-line for grandpa’s barn. George and 
John stopped, but we didn’t. (Good reason why.) 
But Don never looked behind him after the first 
time. 

The boys kept hollering for us to stop, and 
every time the old sheep heard them holler, he laid 
back his ears and made a longer jump. 

He ran straight up that little rise by the brook, 
and then it was all down hill to grandpa’s—pretty 
steep, too, part of the way. 

Then it came ové¥ Nero all of a sudden that he 
must join in the race too, so with one loud bark 
he came hurrying after us. 

He was fresh, and poor old Don was about 
tuckered out, but when he heard Nero he mustered 
all his strength for the “home stretch.” 

Away we went over the glittering crust down 
the hill to grandpa’s back yard. 

I could see grandpa’s folks watching us and 
running round, but didn’t know what it meant till 
Joe gasped out, “The stone wall, Will, the stone 
wall.” 

Sure enough! I hadn’t thought of that, and I 
guess Don hadn’t either, for he was headed right 
fair for it. 

About ten rods back of grandpa’s house was a 
high stone wall, as much as six feet high—on the 
hillside the snow had drifted up over the top, but 


' have travelled. 


| have time to shut it, and then—over we went. 


on the other side it was not more than a foot deep, | 





making a regular jump-off; and we were going 
right straight for it, as fast as ever a horse could 


I didn’t have much time to do anything, but I 
got out my jack-knife somehow and leaned for- 
ward and cut the traces and hold-backs, and 
pulled the thills up so we shouldn’t kill old Don, 
then I threw the knife as far as I could—I didn’t 


I went first,—Joe landed on me, and the sled 
turned bottom up a little way off. 

Grandpa’s folks came running out and picked 
us up. 

Joe had a pretty black eye, and I wore my arm 
in a sling for a week afterwards. Don wasn’t 
hurt a bit, but we could never get the harness on 
him again. 

George and John saw the jump-off in season. to 
turn Nero the other way. A dog isn’t such a con- | 
trary thing as a sheep is, anyway. 





Oh yes! we had a nice iene very nice ride; 
but I think I had rather take a horse next time. 

Somehow there isn’t much fun in riding after a 
sheep. E. H. 8. 


~+@ 
>, 





For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


When little Mary went on board a ferry-boat 
for the first time, as the boat began to move, she 
looked up very much astonished. 

“Why, mamma,” she asked, 
ferry-boat’s feet ?” 


“where are the 





Mamie heard her mamma tell a visitor that she 
was making over a dress she had before she was 
married. Next day some one spoke of Mamie’s 
dress, that it fitted nicely. 

“Yes,” she said, “it is one I had before I was 
married.” 











For the Companion. 


TOT AND SPOT. 


Tot would go out in the pouring rain, 





ULL LLL 


Spot begged her to turn back, in vain, 





Umbrella, dog, and girl upset, 
And both the darlings came home wet. 








For the Companion. 


ONE STORMY DAY. 


“Can’t you amuse those children, some way, 
Mary ?” asked grandma, with a troubled face. 

You see there were the little Faxons—three of 
them, and four little Gurneys, and two little Dales ! 
all at Grandpa Trimmer’s house for a day’s visit; 
and here it was snowing as if it never meant to 
stop. 

Aunt May, who was only sixteen herself, gave 
the faintest little sigh as she shut her book, but 
she gave a smile with the sigh. The children all 
loved her very much indeed, she was such a dear 
auntie. 

“Let’s pop some corn and make some candy,” 
said she. ‘How will that do?” 

“Tt’ll do splendid,” said Teddy Faxon. ‘‘When 
I get married, Aunt May, I’m going to have you 
to my house all the time.” 

“T are, too,” said Johnny Dale; “both of we 
are.” 

Aunt May laughed merrily. “And we'll make 
candy every day,” said she, “just as we’re going 
to, now.” 

Aunt May always made the nicest candy. 








There was sugar in it; and molasses and a piece | 
of butter and a spoonful of vinegar. 

It didn’t take her forever to make it, either. 
Almost before the children knew it, the candy was 
turned into the big platter and set away to cool. | 

Then they helped make just nine little tissue- | 
paper bags, which Aunt May filled with popped 
corn pretty soon. 

“I’m going to keep a store,” said she. 

She put on a tall paper cap and grandma’s 
glasses; and you can’t think how funny she 
looked. 

Then she cut out forty-five little square pieces 
of paper and marked a big “5” on every one of | 
them. What sport it was! 

“This is money,” said Aunt May; 
dollars apiece for you.” 

She worked the candy into thirty-six splendid | 
big sticks, yellow and sweet and brittle. 

“Five dollars apiece,” said she ; “and five dollars 
for a bag of popcorn. Now, I’m ready.” 

And I suppose you know it didn’t take her a) 
great while to close out that stock—it couldn’ t, | 
you know. 
| “You’re the splendidest auntie,” said Gertie 
| Dale; and I think so myself. | 


“twenty-five 
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(NUTS Te TO CRACK| 


CLT ES 
Enigmas, Charades, saan a &c. 
‘. 


CHARADE. 
My first may be your household pet; 
My second is in my first; 
My third will make the children fret 
When snarls are at their worst; 
To my whole, if you choose, a visit pay; 
*T will be found near Rome on the AppianW: ay. 
HARTFORD. 
2. 


NOVEL NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The answer, composed of 35 letters, will name an 








event that occurred in Egypt on March 1, 1811 


Change short notices into small insects, and the at will 
be the 1, 35, 11, 18, 4 

Change to crush into to make 
believe, and that will be the 3, 
27, 2, 30. 

Change a spice into arrived, 
and that will be the 6, 5, 29, 8, 

Change to enter into a gem, 
and that will be the 7, 19, 23, 24. 

Change temper into destiny, 
and that will be the 82, 9, 26, 25. 

Change to shine into an in- 
strument to open veins, and 
that will be the 10, 18, 17, 28, 16. 

Change part of a harness into 
disgrace, and that will be the 22, 
12, 15, 14, 21. 

Chi wnge a portion of water in- 
to a kind of cabbage, and that 
will be the 20, 38, 34, 31. 

CyRIL DEANE. 


3. 


LETTER Y PUZZLE. 








if 
8 
- 9 
10 
Pe || 
The words formed “ the let- 
ters indicated from 1 to 6 left 
hand, and 1 to 6 right hand, 
define each other. The two, 
with from 7 to 11 appended, 
show what the old English Sax- 
ons called the month of March. 
Across. — Pertaining to one 
side. A little, elegant composi- 
tion in a simple, natural style. 
An animal flower. An agree- 
ment or likeness between things 
in some circumstances or ef- 
fects, when the things are oth. 
erwise entirely different. <A 
capital city of the United States. 
A certain Levi of Scripture history. A crimson red 
pigment prepared from cochineal. A town in France 
where Richard I, was shot. Belonging to a lion. The 
outline of a figure. ‘The apostle of State Sovereign- 
ty.” E. L. B. 


a ee a 


4. 
HISTORICAL ANAGRAMS 
“The land on which /appidae Hill now lies was 
bought from the /da Nins by the Dewess, and sold by 
them early in March, 1682, to 7/ini Welman, who 
planted there the ‘Lovely City of Berthro.’ He built 
it on the plan of the city of py Almost down 
to the Ruin to love it remained a ‘faire green country 
town.’ In 1772, a Saccho- Gate called ‘The Chinam- 
Fyq Line’ was advertised to go from Happidae Hill 
to Krowney in the remarkably short time of two 
days.” Daisy. 
5. 


CONSTRUCTIONS. 

1, Prefix a letter and annex a letter to a pronoun, 
and make a preposition, 

2, Prefix a letter to the name of a recent princess, 
and make extreme malevolence. 

3, Pretix two letters and annex two to active hostili- 
ty, and make some degree of approach. 

4, Prefix and annex a letter to a preposition, and 
make nobody. 

5, Annex a letter to native understanding, and make 
a preposition. 

6, To a word that signifies to do small jobs of work 
annex a pronoun, and then a vowel, and make liberali- 
ty in judging of men and their actions. 

7, Prefix a letter to a conjunction, and make a prep- 
osition. 

8, To the title of a poem by Jean Ingelow annex and 
prefix a letter and make the whole. 

Place the constructed words in order and read a 
famous fragment of a famous paper dated March 4, 
1865. UNT L1ZZIE. 





Conundrums. 

Why might nervous ladies living in the neighbor- 
hood of noisy children wish there were no such letter 
as R? Because without it the small boy’. -um would 
be dumb (d’um.) 

If the air-bladders of sturgeons could speak and 
should name what is made from them, why would they ° 
ie? They would say, “I’s in glass” (isinglass), onal 
is not in glass. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1 TALE} 
scON 
caNI 
NGL 
FFE 
REG 


Z 
4 


aaSnmmZza 
BaZzoons 


ED 
cOoOWERSs 
Third line, down—Lona FELLOW. 
Fourth line, up—EVANGELINE 
2. Kate’s, teaks, Keats, takes, steak, pr stake. 
3. Dannock, banndew.® Cymbal, ty mDal: 
4. CRAN EB* 
RAVEN 
AVERT 
NERVE 
ENTER 
5. Read backwards, beginning at the end. 
“His gracious presence upon earth 
Was as a fire upon a hearth; 
As pleasant words at morsing sun 
The words that dropped from his sweet tongue 
Strengthened our hearts, or, heard at night, 
Made all our slumbers soft and light.” 
6. Season. 
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THE HUMAN FACE, 
Nothing is more wonderful than the 


human face. At | 
first merely negative, innocent and pretty, as seen in 


the infant, it responds in the young person to every 
emotion and passion as quickly and as truly as do the | 


musical chords to the touch; and when, later in life, 
matured and fixed, the 
face tells to every discriminating observer what that 
character is. 


personal character has become 


Some faces are naturally beautiful, yet actually 


pulsive; others naturally homely, yet actually attrac. 


re- 


tive. We may veil the true face by training it to some 
artificial expression, but the dominant trait will at 
times flash into the features, like lightning from a 


cloud, and betray the secret. 

If we would look pure, just, kind, generous, wise 
and manly, we must virtually be all this in the depths 
If lustful, 
proud, deceitful, 
keep the face from hanging out the expression that is 
the horrid sign of these base qualities. 

But there are faults of the face that we can easily cor- 
if we take hold of them in time, though even these 
We 
look,—where there 


of our being. we are grasping, selfish, | 


cunning, we cannot permanently 


rect, 


connect with inner tendencies. can throw off at } 


will a gloomy is no real grief be- 
hind it,—and in doing so we shall find the heart itself 
will be cheered by the effort. 

If we are conscious of a look of contempt for our 
I 
think ourselves of its self-conceit and wrong, and check 
it at its fountain-head. | 

If we find wrinkles of anxiety forming on our 
head, we can smooth them out by a more child-like 
trust in the Great Father. If our chil 
ning to miss the sunny smile, 


fellows graving its lines about our lips, we can be- 


fore- 


{ren are begin- 
—and they will be sure to | 
mias it if it is wanting, and will show it, too,—we must 
unbend oftener from our graver duties, and put our- 
selves back into loving sympathy with their litle 
world. 

As we pass into age, the muscles shrink and harden, 
Hence the 

There 
habit of 
strongly 


and less fat is deposited beneath the skin. 
face loses its well-rounded curves of beauty. 
then begins—in with 
thought—a tendency to press. the 
against the upper. The bony framework of the jaws 
contracts with age, and the lower part of the face there 
the chin and the 
! This 
tendency to press the lower jaw upward should be re- 


connection a graver 


lower jaw 


fore often becomes much distorted, 


nose being brought into unseemly »roximity. 


sisted. 
+ 
WHY KEROSENE 
In the first place oO 
dinary kerosene is a mixture of oils which are con- 
at different 
This gas, when mixed in certain proportions with the 


EXPLODES. 
, kerosene never does explode. 
verted into gas, 


or vapor, temperatures, 


_| 
4 
| 
| 
air, forms a most explosive compound. | 
The danger, therefore, from kerosene comes from 
this gas, which, From the 
best quality of kerosene all, or nearly all, the oll | 
which evaporates at a low temperature, and thus be- 
This latter oil is 
So long as this is kept confined, 


of course, cannot be seen. 


comes explosive, has been removed. 
naphtha or benzine. 
so that its vapor cannot mix with the common air, it is | 
safe. But the moment the gas mixes with the atmos- 
phere it 
facts give the reason why it is never safe, under any 
circumstances, to fill a lighted lamp, or to pour kero- 
sene from a can upon a burning fire. 

The lamp needs filling; 
over the oil filled with the gas of the oil evaporated by 
heat and air. It is contined, and as long as the cover 


becomes explosive and dangerous. These 


therefore there is a space 


is screwed down no spark can get to it. 

But when the cover is taken off, the 
out by the oil entering the lamp, 
with the common air, becomes explosive, communi- 
cates with the flame of the lamp, and immediately ex- 
plodes. 

So, too, there is explosiv® gas in the top of a half- 
emptied kerosene oil-can, and when the oil is thrown 
on the fire the flame communicaies with that gas and 
causes an explosion. 


gas is pushed 


The sellers of cheap oil frequently declare in selling 
the dangerous fluid that it lighted 
match can be thrown into it. That this can be done 
with safety only shows that the conditions for making 
the explosive gas are not met in the experiment. But 
if the same oil were used in a defective lamp, or with 
any but the extremest care, there would be an explo- 
sion. 


is so safe that a 


| town would suffer the lad to lead him home. 


| Irishman so excited and angry that he had raised his 


| motion it appeared that only half-a-dozen ladies had 


| chilled into insensibility. 
| 


mixed still further | 


Always remember that it is a gas which explodes 
and not the oil, and that you cannot see the gas. And 
if you value your lives, be sure that you do not bring 
a spark near any place where there may be « mixture 
of air and oil gas. 

— ——~>__- 


SOLD HIS BOY FOR TWENTY DOLLAR 
The selling of Circassian daughters by thei: pare 
is a transaction said to be 


| as aman of positive counsels; a powerful speaker; an 





nts 
usuaily with the consent of | 


the girls themselves, and travellers intimate that they | 
often court such a fate 
‘up in the world.” 


with eager ambition, as a step 
However that may be, one cannot 
feel the same indignation at the sale of Circassian girls, 


or even at the s 





» of Joseph by his brethren, that the | 
heartless proceeding here related excites in every breast | 
of The Columbia (Neb) | 
Pemocrat describes the cruel scene as it occurred in | 

that place: 
| 


capable human feeling. 


On Monday last a man with four children, claiming | 
to be from the Niobrara country, this State, arrived in 
town, and while here he met another emigrant, to | 
whom he proposed to sell his little boy, four years old. 
As shockingly inhuman as this may seem, the boy 
was sold to the stranger for the sum of twenty dol- 


ars. 
The little fellow, when told by his beast of a father 
what he had done, and that he must go with the stran- | 
ger, wept bitterly, imploring his father not to take him 
away from his little brothers and sisters. 

“No, you can not stay, you must go,” 
command 

The child again kissed his brothers and sisters, and 
was put in the stranger’s wagon and started off, but so | 
grieved and pained was his little heart that, after hav- | 
ing gone a short distance, he jumped out of the wagon, 
ran back and begged not to be sent away with stran- 
gers. But he was taken back and put into the wagon. 
So touching was this inhuman act that the wife of the 
purchaser wept bitterly. 





was the stern | 


+> 
THE SHARP OLD LADY. 
Cleanliness and purity are usually associated with 
the popular conception of an angel. This natural as- 
sociation once caused an old lady to be very ungra- 
cious, and prevented her from seeing any resemblance 








The clergymen was 
a good man, but very rough in his ways, and very | 
much given to chewing tobacco. One day, as he was 
sh, there came up a shower. 


between an angel and a minister. 





riding over his pa 

Riding up to a cabin, he hastily hitched his horse 
and knocked at the door. A sharp-looking old lad 
answered the summons. The preacher asked for shel- | | 
ter. 

“IT don’t take in strangers; I don’t know you,” re- | 
plied the old lady, suspiciously. | 

“But you know what the Bible says,” said the preach- | 
er, ‘Be not forgetful to entertain strange rs, for there- 
by some have entertained angels unawares.’ 

“You needn't quote Bible,” said the old lady, quick- | 
ly. “No angel would come down from heaven with a} 
quid of tobacco in his mouth, as you have.’ 

The door was shut, and the preacher unhitched his 
horse and rode away in the rain. 


——++ 
SUBDUED. 

If one knows how, even a drunken man can ordina- 
rily be managed with comparative ease. George Mac- 
donald represents one of his heroes, a dumb boy, as 
such a master of this art that the worst drunkard in 


Not long since, a drunken Irishman staggered on to 
the play-ground of a village The children, 
frightened by his threatening words, fled 
into the school-house. He followed them, and so fright- 
ened the young woman who was the teacher that she 


school. 


actions and 


sent for a neighbor. 


When the gentleman arrived, he found the drunken 
arm to strike the teacher. 
ard on the shoulder, he said, in a tone of surprise,— 

“What, Patrick! An /rishman striking a woman !” 

He had touched the right chord. Pat turned about, 
and dropping his arm, exclaime d, 7 

Faith! and show me the man! I'll fix him!” 
He then suffered himself to be quietly led away. 


Gently touching the drunk- 


+> 
REBUKED. 
Painful as it may be to those who venerate women, 
yet it is a fact that there are women who will remain 
in a court-room while the prurient details of a divorce | 
suit are exposed to the jury. An English judge once 
administered a severe rebuke to women of this class. | 


The counsel for the party petitioning for a divorce, | 
in opening his case, said that as he was approaching 
delicate ground, he must ask the judge to request the 
ladies to withdraw, as he was embarrassed by their 
presence, 

The judge did so; and after a few minutes of com- 





| retired. The judge, seeing that ~ remainder kept 
| their seats with calm effrontery, sai 

**And now that the ladies tae all left, Usher, clear 
the court of these women ! 


> 
FAITHFUL. 

Solomon sends the sluggard to the ant to receive an 
object-lesson in industry. If dogs had not been out- 
lawed among the Jews, he might have sent an unrelia- 
ble boy to a dog to learn a lesson in faithfulness : 


A Newfoundland dog kept guard over a bag of flour 
left by his drunken owner in Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia, during the recent cold weather, until he we 






Policemen tried to coax or drive him away, but te no 
purpose; and no one could get near the bag. After 
the faithful animal had succumbed to the frost, he was 
carried into a guard-house, and there carefully tended 
and resuscitated. 


an 
A WOMAN'S PUN, 
Somebody has said that women never make puns. 
It is a mistake. 
| 
} 


A family bought an anti-clinker stove. 
it did not work well, 
china. 

A visitor, looking at the china, remarked that it was 
very fine, and that it must have been handed down by 
the family’s ancestors. 

“Yes,” said the young lady of the family promptly, 

| “it is some that came down to us from Aunty Clinker.” 

That girl was probably named Cinder-ella. 


> 


Finding that 
they exchanged it for some old 


SomE laconic are wrote in a hotel register his 
initials, ay wag wrote underneath, “ 7'wo- 
thirds of the truth.’ 





Tue sentimental Sterne used to say, “The most ac- 
complished way of using books is to serve them as 
some people do lords, learn their titles and then brag 
of their acquaintance.” 


AN eminent lawyer having a preposterous case sent 


| he proved to be a man of such unswerving integrity, 


| come from his inmost heart, and his opinions to be the 


Si 


| tleman’s home, in West Philadelphia. To him the Judge 


| gas produces no appetite for itself. 


JUDGE KELLEY’S VIEWS. 

The Hon. William D. Kelley, of Philadelphia, has long 
been known for his fearless advocacy of the right, and | 
his uncompromising opposition to the wrong. Since 
1860 he has been amember of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. He has always been known 


earnest debater; an able thinker, and an unwearying 
worker. 

Judge Kelley has been so long and so prominently be- 
| fore the American people, that his sentiments on any 
| important subject are valued, even by those who do not 
agree politically with him. He is emphatically a man of 
the people. Elevated to the Judgeship many years ago, 


such earnestness of purpose, and such depth of con- 
scientious conviction, that he was for a long term of 
years retained on the judicial bench; and on his desiring 
to retire to the comparative seclusion of an extensive 
law practice, was told by the people that he must serve 
them in Congress. For twenty-three consecutive years 
his Congressional service has been rendered with singu- 
lar fidelity and purity. His utterances are well-known to 


result of the most mature deliberation. The judgment 
of such a man carries with it immense weight, and his 
views, whether on public affairs or private interests, are 
entitled to the respect and esteem of all thoughtful per- 
ons. 

Judge Kelley’s power of resistance to obstacles which 
would have put an ordinary man in his grave, bas long 
been the subject of comment, not only among his 
friends, but by the public generally. Such was his phy- 
sical condition ten years ago, that it was feared that the 
next Congressional session would be his last. 

For many years the Judge had been afflicted with the 
most obstinate catarrh, which defied all the old-fashioned 
remedies, and which would have entirely laid on the 
shelf a less indomitable man than himself. His life be- 
came almost a burden to him, and he was nearly at 
death’s door. To-day, although at an age when most 
men begin to show signs of wearing out, he is hearty 
and vigorous, and as ready and as able to perform his 
arduous Congressional dutics as he was twenty years | 
ago. | 

An account of Judge Kelley’s remarkable case, as giv- | 





| en by himself, will be of interest to all who are suffering 


with Catarrh, and who are wondering what they shall do 
to get rid of this horrible disease. One of our editors | 
recently spent a morning with Judge Kelley at that gen- 





communicated the history of his illness and recovery, 
substantially as follows: “I had, as a hereditary victim 
to Catarrh, suffered for years. I was subject to violent 
paroxysms of coughing. Straining for relief had pro- 
duced abrasions of the membranes and daily effusion of 
blood from my throat. For four years I passed a por- 
tion of each Congressional vacation in the Rocky Moun- 
tains or on the Pacitic coast. While there I found relief, 
but on my return to tide-water, the disease appeared 
| with apparently renewed vigor. My breathing power 
diminished, so that in the early summer of 1873 it was a 
little more than a panting for breath. About two years be- 
fore this my attention had been called to Compound Ox- 
ygen Gas as then administered by Dr. Starkey. A friend 
who had great faith in its efficacy advised me to try it. 
On reading Dr, Starkey’s advertisement I threw the little 
book aside, and declined to resort to the treatment, on | 
the ground that it was a quack medicine which proposed 
to cure everything, and was consequently without adap- 
tation to any particular disease. 1 grew worse, and in 
the summer my breathing was so short that a cough, a 
sneeze or a sigh produced such acute pain at the base of 
the left lung, that I felt it necessary to close up my af- 
fairs; as I did not believe I could last for sixty days. 
Nor do I now believe I would have lasted for that time, 
had I not found a potent curative agent. 





| 
| 
| 





“I had lost none of my prejudice against the gas, as a 
medicine, but in very desperation, seeing that it could 
not make me any worse than I was, and as medical 
treatment had utterly failed to meet my case, I con- 
cluded to try it. After a thorough examination, Dr. 
Starkey, to whom I was then a stranger, said: ‘sir, I 
have no medicine for either form of your dis« (al- 
luding to the Catarrh and the bleeding at the throat), 
but if you will give me time, I will cure you.” My re- 
sponse was a natural one. ‘You are frank in saying you 
have no medicine for either form of my dis , and yet 
you propose to cure me. By what agency will you work 
this miracle? ‘The Oxygen Gas,’ said he, ‘is not a med- | 
icine. It has none of the characteristics of medicine 
compounded of drugs. These create a requirement for 
continual increase of quantity to be taken and, if long 
persisted in, produce some form of disease. But the 
It passes, by inhala- 
tion, into the blood, and purifies and invigorates it. The 
system is thus enabled to throw off effete matter. You 
will find by experience, if you try the treatment, that it 
will not increase the rapidity of the action of your pulse, 
though the beating thereof will be stronger under its in- 
fluence.’ 

“This explanation removed my objections, and I could 
see how such an agent could operate beneficially in cases 
of widely different symptoms and character. 

“Dr. Starkey said that the cells of my left lung were 
congested with catarrhal mucus, and that he believed the 
gas would at once address itself to the removal of the 
deposits, and the restoration of my full breathing pow- 
er. 

“I entered on the use of the treatment, and at the end 
of three weeks, with an improved appetite, with the 
ability to sleep several consecutive hours, with a measur- 
able relief of tne pain in the lung, and with Dr. Starkey’s 
consent, I made the tour of the lakes from Erie to Du- 
luth, in company with my venerable friend, Henry C. 
Carey. Returning, we visited friends in St. Paul, Chica- 
go and Pittsburgh. 

“Nothwithstanding the intense heat, I remained in 
Philadelphia during the summer, and inhaled the gas 
daily, with the happiest effect. Before Congress assem- 
bled in December, my lung had been relieved of much of 








ase 








| 
| 


| Novelties at 10, 15, 25 


gressional debates, compared with what they were in 
Is74. In that year when I spoke in the House in favor of 
the grant by the Government to the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, I was so prostrated by the exertion that my dear 
friend, the late Col. John W. Forney, left the gallery in 
which he had been sitting, in order to come to the door 
of the hall to assist in relieving me when I should fall. 
I found, on quitting the floor, that there had been a gen- 
eral fear that in my zeal I was passing beyond the bounds 
of prudence. 

“But on the fifth of May, 1882, when submitting an ar- 
gument in favor of a Tariff Commission I held the floor 
for nearly three hours; though parts of the debate 
might be characterized as a wrangle between myself and 
others; and as I did not obtain the floor until the after- 
noon, I surrendered it, because the close of the day had 
come, when members’ appetites told them that dinner 
was on the table. The evening was passed in my rooms, 
with a high degree of sociability, in which a number of 
young ladies and gentlemen from my district, who hap- 
pened to have been in the House during my speech, par- 
ticipated. 

“On a recent occasion I addressed five thousand people 
in the Philadelphia Academy of Music, without feeling 
any exhaustion. I havea hearty appetite, and am able 
to take abundant exercise. I sleep well, and have a far 
better color in my cheeks than I had ten years ago, 

“You ask if I still continue the treatment. Whenever 
I am in Philadelphia, and feel a fresh cold, or suffer from 
the nervous exhaustion which follows excessive labor, I 
go to the office of Drs. Starkey & Palen, and resort to the 
treatment, and am never without the ‘home treatment’ 
in Washington. I have the highest confidence not only 
in the treatment itself, but in Drs, Starkey & Palen as 
gentlemen of skill, integrity and good judgment.” 

To learn all about COMPOUND OXYGEN, write to Drs, 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard Street, Philadelphia, for 
pamphlet setting forth full particulars. [Ade. 











OUR EASTER CARD PACKETS 

For 1884 are unusually attractive, and we trust all will 

avail themselves of our offers: 

No. 1-FOR 50 CENTS and 4 CTS. FOR POSTAGE 
17 MARCUS WARD’S, PRANG’S, HILDEISHEI- 
MER & FALKNER, and other fine Easter Cards, to- 
gether with a handsome Fringed Card, or Mar- 
cus Ward’s Folding Mizpah Card wiih verses 
by Miss HAVERGAL. 

No. 2—FOR 50 CENTS and 4 CTS. FOR POSTAGE 
10 large and fine Cards from the above publishers, 
and one beautiful Satin Card, with gilt edges, 

No. 3—FOR $1.00 AND 6 CENTS FOR POSTAGE 
a choice selection of 25 bez vutiful ¢ ‘ards of ‘MARCUS 
WARD’S, PRANG’S, etc., and one elegant large 
Satin Card (very choice). 

No. 4—FOR 25 CENTS and 2 CTS. FC? POSTACE 
8 MARCUS WARD’S, PRANG’S, TUCK’S, and other 
beautiful Cards, 














Stamps or Postal Notes Received, 
Fringed Cards, Hand-painted Cards, and other 
>, 35, 50 and 75 cents and St 
each, for Easter, Birthday, Anniversary, which will 
be selected with care for different tastes and ages, as 


specified. 

TO TEACHERS ONLY. 

50 MARCUS WARD'S, PRANG’S, and other beautiful 
Cards, no two alike, for $1 and 8 cents postage. Bet- 
ter assortment, 82 and 10 cents post: Avery choice 
selection, no two alike, $3 and 20 cis. for postage and 
registering. 


or 





ec. 











We refer by permission to Hon. E. 8. ToBEy, Post- 
master, Boston, and to the publishers of the YOUTH’s 
COMPANION, 


H. H. CARTER, 


Wholesale Stationer, 
3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


To AGENTS and DEALERS or ANY ONE 
ordering $5.00, of the above packets, at one time, and 
sending 40 cts. for postage and registering, a $1.00 
packet will be sent free, and as the smallest card 
in any of these packages will sell readily for five or 
ten cents each, a handsome profit can be realized, 








COMBINATION 


Back-Supporting Shoulder-Brace 


AND SUSPENDER FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


THIS BRACE PROVIDES A FIRM yet flexible sup- 
port for the back from the hips to the shoulders, to 
which is attached at the waist a 





its nauseous deposit, and I was able to breathe without 
pain. 

“Without detaining you with detail, I may say that in 
the progress of my recovery I had occasional hem- 
orrhages, which always preceded a palpable step in the 
progress of recovery, so that I came to regard these un- 
welcome visitors as part of the remedial action of na- 
ture assisted by Compound Oxygen Gas. 

“Lam now more than ten years older than I was when 
I first tested the treatment. 
effusion of blood for more than six years. I breathe as 
deeply as I did at any period of my young manhood, and 
my natural carriage is so erect as to elicit frequent com- 
ment. 

“I have regarded my case as a very extraordinary one, 
and yet I have had under observation one which I regard 
as more remarkable than my own. That of a young | 
lady, who had been paralyzed by fright or contusion 
when her horses ran away and her carriage was de- 
stroyed; and to whose father Dr. Starkey, after exam- 
ining the case, said she was beyond the reach of human 
agency. I know her now as a happy wife and mother, 








to him for an opinion, replied, in answer to the ques- 
tion, **Would an action lie?"’—“Yes, if the witnesses 
would Jie, too, but not otherwise.” 


restored to most excellent health, 
“You may judge of my restoration to health by the 
een the results of some of iuy rr 





Cone Cole 





1 have had no perceptible | 


yielding belt, which helps to 
<eep the back support in place. 
At the auer part are connect- 
ed caredlly constructed ad- 
justable pads, so arranged as 
to draw the shoulders gently 
back.without cutting or chating 
under the arms, thus inclining 
the body to a graceful erect 
? 7} position, expanding the chest 

and correcting all tendency t 
stooping or round shoulder 
Suspender attachments are al- 
so added for the pantaloons, 
which re nder other suspenders 
unnecessary 

FOR You THS, AT THE 

Patented Aug. 16, 1881. GROWING AGE, when bones 
and muscles are forming and hardening, it will be found 
on, ree desirable, and for men who from sickness “= 

sedentary occupations are afflicted with weak backs, 

will be found grateful support and possibly a Soave 
care. 














Made in three sizes. Will fit a person Waist Measure. Price. 
| Boys’. -,. 4t.8 8 in. to 5 ft. 2 int tall. 26 to 29 in. S2 oe 
Young } en’s 5 ft.2 in. jo5ft.8in. “ 27 to32in. $2. 





Men’s ........ 5 ft.8 in, to 6 ft. 98 to 34 in. s2. Ro 

Sold by the Dru ts and Gent's Furnishing Trade, or 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States on reecipt of price. Addres 


GHO. FROST & co 


287 Devonshixe S.reet, BOSTON 








, MASS. 
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For the Companion. 


MAYPORT LIGHT. 


Like the crystallized crest of a billow, 
Like mountains of frozen s spray. 

Like an opal bedded in sapphir 
Gleams the port of the river of May. 


Quaint cottages, wooing the breakers, 
Sad cedars, wind-blown, all aslant— 

And over the sand dunes, green marshes, 
The home of the heron and brant. 


A life that is tranquil and restful 
As the twilight hour of the day, 

Goes peacefully on in the village, 
At the port of, the river of May. 


Calm and clear in the fading sunset, | 
Like a star on the brow of the night, | 
Out over the dark heaving ocean | 
Shines the gleam of the Mayport Light. 


Quaint village, so ancient and tranquil, 
Asleep at the door of the s sea; 

I think of the bygone ages. 
As, dreamful, I muse upon thee; 


Of the ships, on that sunny May day, 
Of the gallant and brave Ribault, 
That ro o’er the bar, and anchored 
At Maie Porte, so long, long ago; 


Of the hands that are folded in quiet, 
Of the lips, all whose music is hushed, 
f the fond hearts whose beatings are silenced, 
Of the hopes disappointments have crushed, 


In the month of Mary, they named ye, 
The name that is heavenly sweet, 

Fair river, and village planted 
Where the river and ocean meet. 


But = ir loves, and their hopes, and their dream- 








Like shadows have vanished away, 
And I sigh for those Huguenot aliens, 

Asleep at the porte of the Maie. 
Yet brightness beams out of their 

As the stars gleam, out of the ni 
Day dieth—but far o’er the ocean, 

Shines cheerily Mayport Light. 
Mary E. C. WYETH. 


oo. 


Riverside, Florida. 
++ 
For the Companion. 


BATHS AND BATHING. 


The skin is to be regarded as an important or- 
gan richly supplied with blood-vessels and nerves, 
sweat and oil-forming glands; it encases and coy- 
ers all the other organs and tissues, protects 
them from injury from without, is the chief regu- 
lator of the temperature of the body in general, 
and is the remover of certain waste products. 

The blood-vessels vary greatly in size and the 
amount of their contents according to circumstan- 
ces; cold and fear, for instance, contract the ves- 
sels and the muscular elements of the skin, ren- 
dering it pale; heat, irritants and shame, on the 
other hand, relax the skin and its vessels, produc- 
ing a more or less deep redness. 

An increased supply of blood tends to increase 
the amount of the perspiration, the evaporation 
of which keeps the body in general from becom- 
ing overheated. There is no immediate danger 
of sunstroke as long as the perspiration is free; 
and it is truly wonderful how nearly constant the 
temperature of the human blood remains under 
the most varying external circumstances, in abso- 
lute repose or during the severest toil, on the 
Polar Sea or at the Equator. 

A thermometer placed in the arm-pit or under 
the tongue of a healthy person registers 98.5° Fah- 
renheit, and a variation of ten degrees either way 
is almost surely fatal. 

In perfect health there is scarcely a degree of 
variation in either direction. The perspiration 
also serves the purpose of softening and detaching 
the older and used-up layers of cells on the sur- 
face, together with particles of dirt, clothes, etc., 
which adhere to it. The oil-forming glands keep 
the skin soft and supple; the roots of the hair are 
supplied with them, and in some situations they 
are found independently of hairy growth. 

These hints as to the anatomy and physiology 
of the skin will serve to indicate to you the im- 
portant functions which the organ has to perform, 
and make it easier for you to understand how 
cleanliness and bathing are of service. 

In general terms a bath and the subsequent rub- 
bing to dry the skin primarily increase the blood 
supply, or the rapidity of the blood current, or 
both together, in the skin; cleanse the skin from 
its own and other impurities, and thus free the lit- 
tle openings of the sweat and oil glands from ob- 
structions tending to prevent the proper discharge 
of their secretions upon the surface: the seconda- 


| often decidedly benefited by adding rock-salt to 
| their bath, in the proportion of about a quarter of 


| be had fresh and clean it may, of course, be used. 


| as those of different families. 


Always use a thermometer, that you may know 
exactly what you are doing; a suitable one costs 
a mere trifle. 

But, above all, observe closely the effect on the 
child. If the child is pale, tired, or bluish for 
some time afterwards, the bath was either too 
prolonged or the water was too cold. 

The rules given above as to temperature are, of 
course, only general ones, and are applicable only 
to healthy, vigorous children; for delicate chil- 
dren get specific directions from your doctor un- 
less you have reason to be sure of your own ex- 
perience. Infants do not readily manufacture 
heat, but a cool bath if well borne renders them 
less liable to take cold easily. Flabby and over- 
fat children, as well as those which are debilitated 
from any cause, scrofulous, or bow-legged, are 


a pound to the gallon. When sea-water itself can 
The salt makes the bath more stimulating and 
tends to increase the circulation. A brisk rubbing 
should always follow the bath. 

For children between the ages of three and twelve 
to fifteen it is impossible to do more than give 
the most general directions. Use your observa- 
tion and common-sense in each individual case; 
children of the same family differ nearly as much 


Bear only in mind these few principles which I 
firmly believe to be safe as well as sound, and 
which apply to grown persons as well as to chil- 



















dren. A daily washing of the whole 
body on arising in the morning with the 
use of soap on certain parts, at least, 
and with cool fresh water, followed by 
vigorous rubbing with not too soft a 
towel, is a valuable aid to health. 

Let the bath be short and cautiously 
make it as cold as is consistent with 
thorough reaction, reaction meaning that 
the person is in a glow all over and 
warmer after than before the bath was 
taken. 

A basin full of water is sufficient for a 
bath if a tub, for any good reason, cannot be 
used. 

A warm or hot (95°—110°) bath is best taken 
immediately before going to bed. Warm water 
relaxes at first the blood-vessels of the skin and 
leaves them for a time in a highly susceptible 
state to the action of cold; a sudden chilling of 
the surface may then result in dangerous conges- 
tion of internal organs. If you do take a warm 
bath during the daytime, carefully avoid strong 
currents of air or much change in the temperature 
for several hours, that the vessels may have time 
to recover their tone. These general rules apply 
as well to the swimming-bath for boys and adults. 


———__—_<@>————— 


For the Companion. 


THE GAUNTLET. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 





ry effect lies in the promotion of the health of the 
body as a whole, in so far as the proper functional 
performance of a most important organ exerts an 
influence on that of all the others. 

Spring is at hand, and a few words about bath- 
ing may be timely. 

A daily bath is even more important for a baby 
than for a grown person for obvious reasons; and 
indeed, the delight which babies manifest in a 
properly-managed bath is good evidence as to its 
usefulness. 

Up to three months of age the bath should have 
a temperature of ninety degrees, and may be giv- 
en in a large basin; after that period, or even be- 
fore, according to the size of the child, a larger 
bath will be needed, and the temperature may be 
gradually reduced not more than two degrees at a 
time until, at six months, it reaches eighty de- 
grees. It may then be reduced gradually again to 


seventy-five degrees, but at these low tempera- 
tures the bath must of course be short. 


You want a story of my younger days, and 
those of your great-uncles. 

I believe you all think that those “‘grandmoth- 
erly days” were the times of powder and hoops, 
and black patches, the days that you try to ape 
when you put on Dolly Varden dresses. Witness 
the old lady who is said to have made a grand 
tour without ever having touched the cushions at 
the back of her carriage! 

No; your grandmothers and great-aunts grew 
up in the times of daintily flowing skirts, large 
Vandyke collars, poke bonnets, and hair in a 
plaited knot behind and smooth bands in front. 

There were no pretences at sham trains and 
trimmings bunched up behind, but the young 
girl wore a straight, full skirt, in its natural folds, 
and over it a scarf, cape or shawl folded corner- 
wise, on her head a straw bonnet which modestly 





guarded her face, and was tied on with a ribbon 





the ancles. And oh! how they did come untied, | 
till elastic began to be used! There you may see 
Aunt Mary and Aunt Anna, and though you | 
think it hideous, I assure you we believed our- | 
selves quite as nicely dressed as you do now. 

And the uncles? Well, the changes are not | 
quite so marked, but the light-colored morning- 
coats were not known. And except when abso- 
lutely out in a shooting-jacket, black, or almost 
black dress-coats, a good deal cut away, were al- 
ways worn, but generally with lighter-colored 
trousers. Eton boys always had white ones for 
the summer, and black-and-white checks, grays, 
or nankeens, were worn. 

It was a great sign of vulgarity to wear large 
checks, such as you see in Cruikshanks’ carica- 
tures and the illustrations to the earlier editions of 
Dickens. 

Waistcoats were often colored, and really 
beautiful pieces of thick silk or satin were used 
for them, shot with rich colors; but the best taste 
preferred white in the evening, especially. 

Full-grown men wore their neck-cloths over 
high military stocks, a sort of stiff armor round 
the neck, very good for receiving a sword-cut, but 
dreadfully uncomfortable, I fancy, in common 
life. To go without a stock with a loose handker- 
chief in a sailor’s knot, was, after a man ceased to 
be very young, considered as an absurd imitation 
of Lord Byron. 

The shirt-collars stuck up straight, and very | 
stiffly starched, on the cheeks, the corners so sharp | 
that one of the ridiculous stories afloat was that a 
German father, embracing his son on his return 
from college, had his throat cut by them. It was 
an immense step in life into these “‘stick-up collars” 
from the broad turned-down ones with a stitched 
edge, which little boys wore till about thirteen 
over their short jackets. 


Everybody had 
chimney-pot hats, ex- 
cept now and then a 
straw, and boys had 
round cloth caps, with 
shining leather peaks 





BATHS AND BATHING. 


to shade the eyes. 
heard of, and boys went on till four years old in 
petticoats, and then were promoted to belted tu- 
nics of dark merino. As to moustaches, they 
were only seen on the cavalry, and beards were 
supposed to belong only to Jews. 

Well, so much for our dress. As to our amuse- 
ments, the boys in the holidays played cricket, 
though it was not made so important an affair as 
it is now. They rode more for the pleasure of 
riding, and went out shooting, or following those 
who shot, according to their ages. I think their 
amusements were not essentially different, but as 
to us girls, archery was the only out-of-doors 
sport that it was decorous for us to engage in. 
Even croquet was not invented, far less lawn ten- 
nis. 

We took rides, but never hunted, and long 
rambling walks were our chief out-of-door de- 





light, as much as they are yours. In fact I think we 
enjoyed them more with the botanizing and sketch- 
ing, even more than you do your country life 
now, when lawn tennis has become almost a pro- 
fession. 

In those days, both boys and girls cared a 
good deal more for romance and poetry than you 
do now. There was no getting them up for exam- 
inations, so they were all pure play-work. Boys 
were not obliged to learn anything but Latin and 
Greek; and so those who had brains liked to 
spend them on all the external world of knights 
and tournaments, chivalry and romance. Sir 
Walter Scott, whose works some of you young 
ones look on as a sort of lesson-book, was our 
most intense delight. We could repeat all the 
more spirited parts of “Marmion,” the “Lay” and 
the “Lady,” and almost knew the tournament in 
“Tvanhoe” by heart. 

Then there were the poems. 





Your Uncle Fred 


crossed over, and on her feet low shoes, fastened | wrote a grand epic in hand upon the “Conquest 
| by long ribbons crossed in front and going round . of Granada,” Washington Irving being an author- 


Knickerbockers were never | 


ity with us only second to Scott. I found some 
verses of it the other day written out in my 
sketch-book, and illustrated by Moors with splen- 
did turbans and long spears; and I confess I 
thought the stilted tone preferable to the slang we 
hear now-a-days, and that if the high-toned sen- 
timent were sometimes a little unreal, it was a 
wholesomer affectation than that of scorn of 
all feeling or enthusiasm. 

Fancy, then, Fred’s feelings when, one morn- 
ing, just before his bed-room door, there lay a 
large buff gauntlet —thick, solid, new, but an- 
tique in form, going half way up the arm, joined 
in one as in a baby’s glove. Our doors opened on 
a long passage, and we were all coming down to 
breakfast, so as we all emerged at the same 
time we saw him standing solemnly contemplating 
it. 

“Puss! puss!” said little Mary, who thought 
her sandy kitten had got in. “Oh, let me take 
her down before any one scolds her.” 

“Qh dear! oh dear! What have they stolen? 
Thieves must have got in!” cried Alice, who was 
timid. 

“Nonsense!” said Fred, grimly. 
burglars break in in gloves ? 
mind you say nothing. 
you. 1 know who it is.” 

The second prayer-bell was ringing very loud, 
and we girls felt absolutely obliged to rush down 
stairs to the hall, and we were only in time to get 
in at the end of the long line of servants, just be- 
hind the foot boy. It was rather awful to know 
that neither Fred nor Charlie had tramped down 
behind us, and I am afraid the prayers had not 
much of our attention. My father was always 
displeased with us for not being in time for family 
prayers, and he did not fail to say to the boys, 
“Late again. I cannot have this go on.” 

“I am very sorry, sir,” said Fred, and papa did 
not ask any reason, or I don’t know what the 
boys would have said. 

After breakfast, Alice got hold of me and told 
me that, as she went down the stairs last of all, 
she had heard Fred say, “You see me lift it and 
accept the challenge, Charlie. Now you must 
take my answer.” 

Alice did not understand itas I did. I knew 
that Fred and Edmund Larpent, at the Vicarage, 
had had a dispute the evening before over a game 
at chess. I think Edmund had castled his king 
without seeing that his castle was in check, and 
there had been a great question whether he had a 
right to do so. The two boys had wished one an- 
other good-night still in ill-humor, but who could 
have supposed all would not have been forgotten 
the next morning ? 

There we were, shut up in the school-room, 
not able to know what was going on, but very 
anxious; for we had not the least doubt that Fred 
understood the glove as a challenge from Edmund, 
and that—knights as they were—they meant to 
fight it out, @ Voutrance. All the boys were also 
at their lessons in the study,—for ours and those 
from the Vicarage had one tutor between them,— 
till half-past twelve, when the Vicarage boys went 
home, and my brothers came up to read French 
and history to mamma while we worked. Of all 
things in the world, the chapter in history was the 
reign of Richard I1., and how Hereford and Nor- 
folk were going to fight, and the king threw down 
his staff and stopped the combat. Charlie, whose 
turn it was to read, grew quite red over it, and 
I really thought he was going to cry. 

Then I was quite sure that something was 
going to happen, and when we were sent away to 
get our hair brushed and our hands washed, be- 
fore dinner, I dragged Charlie into the housemaid’s 
dark closet and made him tell me. 

Yes, it was true, Fred had made him carry a 
note to Edmund. It was tied around with a bit 
of tape, and he carried it at the point of our broth- 


‘Do you think 
Go away, girls, and 
This is not matter for 


er Johnnie’s first midshipman’s dirk, stuck 
through. ‘What was in it ?” 


“Three o’clock under the yew tree—- choose 
your weapons.” Charlie could say it by heart, 
but he was very near tears. And then,— 

Edmund, it appeared, had looked at the cartel 
for a moment and exclaimed, “His wounded honor! 
I understand.” 

Then he had called his brother George, and 
bid him arrange the matter with the other second. 

It was rather difficult, certainly, for the Vicar- 
age possessed one horse-pistol, and we had ¢he dirk, 
which was really the more formidable weapon. 
George proposed to borrow a carving-knife, but 
this was not a regulation weapon and horribly 
dangerous. However, at last it occurred to the 
boys that we had a pair of little cannon which 
really would go off, and that the duello might be 
fought with these. 

“And O Fanny! is it very wicked? 
kill one another ?” sighed poor Charlie. 

“Don’t cry! don’t ery, Charlie! It’s just din- 
ner-time, and then it would all come out, if you 
got red eyes. No; [li stopit. I'll rush between. 
There sha’n’t be any harm done. You are a good 
hoy to have told me.” 

And then the dinner-bell rang. And down we 
went, trusting that no one would look our way. 
But alas! there was, all unknown to me, a great 
flake of sloven’s fur in my hair, and no one could 
sit next Charlie without perceiving that his face 
and hands had never viSited his basin. 

We were ignominiously ordered to return to our 
rooms, to set ourselves to rights, and though some 


Will they 





meat was saved for us, we were allowed no pud. 
ding. 
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‘The vicarage dinner was an hour later than ours, 
which was the reason that three had been fixed 
for the fatal hour. I was afraid to tell Alice, lest 
she should think it so wicked as to report the 
whole to maznma. So I went on hiding myself 
from her as well as I could. I had reason to think 
the boys were gone down to the village to buy 
powder, and when I heard carriage-wheels in the 
drive, I was so much afraid of being caught and 
called in to see som morning visitor, that I ran 
down the kitchen garden and shut myself into the 
tool-house, whence I crept away into the field, be- 
hind the drying-ground where the yew tree stood. 

It was a big, dark tree, with a broad space round 
it of short turf. To me it looked like Owen Glen- 
dowyn’s blasted tree, as I gazed through a gap in 
the hedge keeping myself well out of sight, fright- 
I took off my bonnet. Our hair 
was so short in those days that I could not 
dishevel it much, but I did my best. 

Presently I saw Fred and Charlie come up, 
almost at the same time, on the opposite side, 
mund and George. They took off their hats and 
bowed punctiliously. Each second bore a little 
cannon painted dark blue. 

“Now,” said Fred, “you must step out the 
ground.” 

“tow much shall we step? 

“How far will they carry ?” 

Very gravely the seconds paced the ground. 
It appeared that 
they had been loaded already, with some not very 
deadly missiles. 

“We ought to feel one another all over,” 
Fred. 

“No, no, that’s only when it is swords,” said 
Edmund; “besides, 1 know you would tickle me.” 

“Tlave you got the match ?” 

“Yes.” 


“Then when Charlie drops the white handker- 


ened yet elated. 





and 
Ed- 








Then each cannon was planted. 


said 


’ 


chief—my eyes, how dirty it is!’ Now was my 
time. I proceeded to scramble over the hedge, 


but my frock caught in a staple, and I was strug- 
gling, and screaming “Hold!” even, when there 
was a sudden bang 
quite dropped. 


before the handkerchief was 


Fred’s cannon made a horrible noise, and tum- 

bled over on its back, with the tube pointing up. 
Edinund’s sputtered away and crackled. All four 
boys turned and called out, 
And 
between the start at the cannon, and the staple 
giving way, my foot slipped, and | tumbled on 
my face in the midst of them. 


“Hallo, Fanny! what brings you here ?” 


“She’s shot!” screamed Charlie. “You've killed 
her!” 

L was not harmed, but I lay still for a few min- 
utes, langhing within at the ridiculousness of the 
It would be 
more comical, the overturned cannon, the sup- 
posed innocent victim, which was myself, or the 
two voun 


situation. hard to say which was the 


knights as they thought themselves to 
be, who felt called upon thus to defend their in- 
jured honor. L began to rise slowly, much to the 
disparagement of the “heroism” of the scene. 

“Nonsense ! always come to spoil sport!” 
said red, as I scrambled up. 


‘Sport! the very word showed the cowardice 
lit of I was indig- 
nant. And just then Alice’s voice was heard. 
“Fred! Here is Susan 
wanting done with her 
glove for cleaning the guitar which she dropped in 


of the kni wounded honor, 

red! where are you? 
to know what you have 
the passage this morning.” 

The knights retired; their “honor,” whatever 
that might be, was vindicated. 

Like most old people who have a like sense of 
to “vindicate,” they did not 
“mean any harm,” and they felt very foolish after 
it was all past, as we hope the useless people they 


wounded “honor” 


imitated did after their escape from more dramatic | 


but not more silly perils. 
Otterbourne, Eng. 


EE ————— 


For the Companion, 


TINY DEATH-DEALERS. 
By Prof. R. Ogden Doremus. 


“For he saw around in the sweet moonshine, 

Their little wee faces above the brine, 

Gigvling and laughing with all their might, 

AL the piteous hap of the Fairy ight.” 
. Rodman Drake, 

My wile said, “Come quickly! look in the wash- 

basin ; the green matter that has just been 
forced out of the pipes. Take it to the college and 
exuunine it with a microscope!” 


ee 


From each of the dozen openings of the over- 
flow of the basin, strings of greenish-brown vege- 
table growth were hanging down, as well as lin- 
ing the sides of the porcelain bowl. The sudden 
descent of water from a wash-basin on the floor 
above, had driven this hidden life from its lurking 
place, because of the partial closure of the drain- 
pipe. 

‘The odor of these mostly decomposed aquatic 
plants was as unacceptable as the sight of them; 
for imagination peopled them with minim forms 
of animaleular existences, such as teem in putres- 
cent bodies. 

The revelations of the microscope fully verified 
our unpleasant anticipations. 

The President of the N. Y. Academy of Medi- 
cine, who had taken especial interest in the sub- 
ject of the generation of “sewer gas” in our homes, 
was invited to witness the strange sight. A pail 


of water was poured into one of the wash-basins 


of the third story, while he stood beside the one in 
was partially filled with 


the room below, which 


water. The “out-come” was with such power as 
to force up the stopper to the basin, carrying with 
it water filled with this vile material, spirting it 
from the holes of the overflow, and spattering its 
impurities on the clothes of the observer, greatly 
to his annoyance. 

The microscope was then applied to fragmentary 
portions of these plants to complete the demon- 
stration. The aided eye saw the revolting picture 
of squirming and most active life. 

Openings were made in the leaden waste-pipe 
(which merely conveyed water from wash-basins), 
and by means of a stout wire, armed with a rag, 
the skulking plants were rudely forced from their 
metallic attachment. 

From about twenty feet of pipe a thick grumous 
mass was scooped out, measuring over two quarts. 

It was shown to hundreds of medical students ; 
an hour was spent in exhibiting and discussing 
the nature of the wonderful existences contained 
therein, probably outnumbering by many times 
the population of the world; capable, moreover, 
of increasing the discrepancy by their own marvel- 
lous powers of reproduction, and by scattering fell 
disease among humanity ! 

We are always entertained and amused at the 
peculiar and characteristic movements of animals 
in a menagerie; as the almost incessant swaying 
of the ponderous elephant from side to side, when 
not seeking homceopathic supplies of food from 
the wondering crowd; the lateral, and sometimes 


vomited matters from diseased stomachs. To il-| and possibly poisonous gases. But as all gases 
lustrate the similarity to animal appetites some of | are soluble in water, some of them to a marvellous 
the bacteria swarmed around the remains of a| extent, it cannot be true. 
Bursareus, or sack-like creature, devouring him 
like wolves about the carcass of a buffalo. | 

Occasionally one or more of the small-mouthed 
vorticellze (V. microstoma) appeared in the field, 
looking like little decorated Japanese kites at- 
tached to a cord, and swaying about as though 
moved by a gentle current of wind. Then as if 
the boy holding the string to one of them sud- 
denly jerked it down, the minim animated-kite 
would dive to its point of attachment; in a few’ 
seconds it would uncoil its spirally contracted 
line, and float once more with its associates. A 
closer observation exhibited the cilia, like to eye- 
lashes, or sparsely-scattered hairs of a moustache 
encircling the mouth, each filament in motion, 
and exciting eddies in the surrounding fluid. The 
apparent external decorations proved to be inter- 
nal organs, seen through their transparent invest- 
ments; probably provided with homeopathic | 
phials of acids and alkalies similar to the more | 
generously supplied digestives in the laboratories | 
of higher orders of life. 

The keen-sighted Lynceus (named after the 
Argonaut so renowned for his power of vision) 
with his Cyclopean eye wandered amidst the 
throng in search of a Delmonican repast. 

This monoculus has been seen to exhibit paren- 


We may be privileged to discuss this on another 
occasion. Assuredly water-traps are no barrier to 
aqueous growths such as we now allude to. 

A distinguished sanitarian replied, when ques- 
tioned as to this particular case, “Ventilate your 
pipes.” 

He was asked if he had ever seen a stagnant 
pond in summer-time, covered with a scum of liy- 
ing green? When he answered in the affirmative, 
a complete refutation to his suggestion was given 
by the inquiry, “Was not said pond well venti- 
lated ?” 

Innumerable experiments by renowned experts 
have demonstrated that the atmosphere is the spe- 
cial agent for distributing the germs of vegetable 
and animalcular life. If by ventilation we mean 
drawing the dusty air of our streets through the 
pipes, we will undoubtedly add to the stock pro- 
vided so lavishly by the Croton water. If by ven- 
tilation of said pipes the scientists who advocate 
this doctrine mean tapping the sewers, which it 
does in most cases, and offering facilities for the 
entrance of the vile gases and germs from this 
hot-bed of disease, we feel warranted in vigorously 
opposing said system, unless we should confide in 
the doctrine “similia similibus curantur.” 

We must kneel at the shrine of chemistry, une 








vertical, swinging of his enormous head and trunk, 





THE SEA-COW. 


like the head of a Chinese mandarin, as exhibited | closing it until the chasing foe had disappeared. 


in their imported figures. 


fatigue himself, we turn our eyes for relief in an- 
other direction; buta fascination has seized on us, 
and again we watch his monotonous “weaving,” 
as it is called by his keepers, from its resemblance 
to the throwing of the weaver’s shuttle. 

The lion impatiently tramps from one end of his 
enclosure to the other, lashing his tail and occa- 
sionally giving vent to his ill-humor by a growl 
or a roar, which awakens his fellow-prisoners to 
expressions of discontent. 

Leopards and panthers leap over each other in 
graceful curves, with the ease and facility of skil- 
ful athletes. Bears, hyenas and other ferocious 
brutes have each their idiosyncrasies of motion. 

But the Simia tribe, with its comico-human 
eccentricities, offer an endless fund of amusement 





to persons of every age and condition. 

So in using the powers bequeathed to us by Leu- 
wenhoek, and gazing at the minim forms of vege- 
| table life, of animalcule, and a sort of intermedi- 
| ate class of plant-animals (for their apparent in- 
| telligence in their incessant motions impresses as 

though they were endowed with instinct), we 
watch their aquatic habits, sports and conflicts. 
Though many of these minute creatures are 
| harmless, others have at least a questionable na- 
| ture. 
| Distinguished investigators, after years of pa- 
| tient research and experiment, assert that they not 
|only discover some of them in persons and ani- 
mals suffering from certain diseases, but that they 
have insulated the microzoa, and have actually 
developed said maladies by their inoculation in 
healthy bodies. 

When the ferocious beasts which have slain 
“their thousands” are encaged between iron hars, 
and when these minute creatures which have 
“slain their ten thousands” are imprisoned be- 
tween the glass plates of the microscope, so that 
we feel secure from their malign influences, we 
courageously approach them, and observe their 
peculiarities with pleasurable complacency. 

With a low power of the searching instrument, 
annelide were seen gliding through the tangled 
plants; they twined themselves together like the 
snakes on the head of Medusa, while sea-fowls 
shot across the field as though wishing to elude 
our inquisitive gaze. 

With more convex lenses we were ushered into 
| the presence of animalcular existences of such 

varieties as believers in the germ theory of certain 
maladies regard as potent for evil, as rod-like 
Bacteria, ever oscillating vibriones, round bud- 
like Micrococci Bacilli, resembling little berries, 





clustering flesh-eating Sarcina, such as found in| water-traps afford a protection against unpleasant | ist. 





While our sympathies are stirred lest he should | entertained us. 


tal affection by permitting its offspring to escape | 
from danger within its silicious cuirass, and en- ' 


less we remove our drain-pipes, and many have 
done so. Though our pleadings at this eltar may 
sometimes fail in securing the blessing sought, yet 
now we may hope for a favorable response, for 
there are means which will deliver us from the 
ravages of the Lilliputian Philistines. 

By filling the basins with hot solutions of lye, 
chloride of zinc, sulphate of iron (copperas) and 
many other chemicals, so that the liquid passes 
through each opening of the overflow, we can de- 
stroy all varieties of microzoa, and thus banish 
them from our homes. An occasional repetition 
of this treatment will so offend them as to guard 
us against their re-appearance. We may thus, 
moreover, save our leaden pipes from destruction. 
For not only was the layer of vegetable growth 
found within the uncleansed dissected pipes to 
equal the thickness of the lead and near the 
overflow thicker than the layer of metal, but on 
removing the “‘fillim” (as the Hibernian plumber 
called it), the tube was observed to be perforated 
in many spots. 

Some of the holes were oval, of about the size of 
a small finger-nail, and thinned at their edges. 
Some were discovered with patches of corroded 
metal, which had been held in place by the over- 
lying plants. Most of these leaks were in the 
upper part of the horizontal portion of the drain- 
pipe. Impurities in the metal, erosive vapors and 
gases from the decomposing drain-weeds, which 
formed a cemetery for the generations of the mi- 
croscopic dead—were probable causes of this tardy 
but effective chemical action. 

Thus modern luxuries, intended for health and 
cleanliness, tax mechanical and scientific ingenuity, 


The revolutions of the Bursareus surprised and 
From a perfectly quiescent state 
he would suddenly commence to spin around on 
| his longitudinal axis, like the cylindrical glass of 
the old-fashioned electrical machine in rapid rota- | Jest in this stealthy and offensive manner they pro- 
tion. We looked in vain for the motor. He then | duce loathsome diseases which may prove fatal to 
stopped, and commenced to revolve in the oppo- | us, or rob us of those dearer than life. 

site direction, intent upon delighting us with his 
gymnastics. 

Some of these Microzoa have a stomach for each 
day in the week to gratify, and to insure against 
dyspepsia from “bolting their food,” teeth are 
placed within one of these stomachs. How we 
should sympathize with the trials of their den- 
tists! 

Their hearts in proportion to their bodies, ex- 
ceed many times said organs in the astonished 
gazer. They withstand changes of temperature 
| impossible to the higher orders of life. When ar- 
| tificially dried they may be laid aside for years, 
yet when moistened they are resurrected like the 
dry bones in the vision of the prophet Ezekiel 
when he prophesied, “‘O breath, breathe upon these 
slain, that they may live! The breath came into 
them and they lived... an exceeding great 
army !” 

After these disclosures, and many more which 
might be described, it is not surprising that one 
should feel when bathing his face at the basin 
within a few inches of the overflow, that from 
every opening microscopic sprites are— 

“Giggling and laughing with all their might;” 

and hapless indeed would be one’s plight should 

| they secure a lodgment within his system when in 

an unfit condition to resist their malign influ- 

| ences ! 

Even while thinking of these prolific and dan- 

| gerous microzoa, the question involuntarily arises 
to our minds, how shall we vanquish these hosts ? 
How shall we purge the drain-pipes in our homes 
of these ill-odored, ill-favored, and possibly ill- 
breeding agents ? And how shall we prevent their 
recurrence ? 

| Mechanical means may be employed, but always 
with difficulty, and never with certainty as to its 
completeness, especially in pipes connected with 
the overflow. 

Ingenious devices have recently been introduced | ’ 
in some of our palatial residences which dispense | The flesh of the manatee is wholesome for food. 
with the too common array of openings in the top | Curiously enough, the manatee of South America 
of each wash-basin and bath-tub. Valvular ad- | is regarded as fish during Lent and fast-days, and 
justments aid the water-traps in checking the es- | as animal food when occasion requires. 
cape of “‘sewer-gas,” generated in the waste-pipes | The manatee, like the seal, may become attached 

| within our houses, and absorbed from the street |to man. It exhibits in this respect the strong 
| sewers. | characteristics of the animal rather than the fish. 
A popular belief is fostered by scientists that | Few mammals are more interesting to the natural- 


——— . +or 
WANT OF WISDOM. 


He that is of reason’s skill bereft, 
And wants the staff of wisdom him to stay, 
Is like a ship in midst of tempest left, 
Without an helm or pilot her to sway; 
Full sad and dreadful is that ship’s event; 
So is the man that wants intendiment. 
—Spenser. 
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THE SEA-COW. 


In the published “Proceedings” of the third 
| meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, which met at Charleston, 
S. C., 1850, there is given a very curious and in- 
teresting account of the manatee, or sea-cow, and 
some errors of eminent naturalists of the past in 
regard to the strange aquatic mammal were cor- 
rected. 

The head of this mammal resembles that of a 
cow without horns. The fleshy nose is much like 
the cow’s. The resemblance, however, ends with 
the face. 

The swimming paws of the manatee are em- 
ployed like legs for climbing up the banks of riv- 
ers. The mammal thus is at once a kind of fish 
and animal, a sort of connecting link between the 
two. 

The manatee is an inhabitant of the seashore 
and the banks of rivers. It feeds upon alge and 
aquatic plants, thus affording another reason for 
the name “sea-cow” or “water-cow.” When it 
stands erect in shallow water, it looks at a distance 
like a man. 

The famous manatee of Florida and the Gulf of 
Mexico is about twelve feet long, but sometimes 
attains a length of fifteen or twenty feet. 

Like the seals, the manatee is gentle in disposi- 
tion. It is not afraid of men, and is harmless 
even when attacked. It is found in shallow water 
and is easily captured. 
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For allaying Hoarseness and Irritation of | 
the Throat, and Coughs, it is daily proved that “ Brown’s | 
Bronchial Troches” ave a wild remedy, yet very effica- 





cious. Sold only in bores. Price % cents. [Adv. 
ee 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
IN NIGHT SWEATS AND PROSTRATION, 
Dr. R. STUDHALTER, St. Louis, Mo., says: “I have 


used it in dyspepsia, nervous prostration, and in night | 
sweats, with very good results.” [Adv. 





en 

At the Great Poultry Shows at Madison Sq. Gar- 
den, New York, in 1883 and 1884, the Plymouth Rocks of | 
A. C, Hawkins, Lancaster, Mass., won all the first and | 
special prizes. He ships fowls and eggs to all parts of 
the country. Send for circular and prices. [Adv 











il Imported Embossed Scrap 
ets, TUTTLE & Co., Hamden, Ct. 


{00 owes tlike,a 
Pictures 

5 pieces “elegant Silk for Patchwork, $1.00. 
Northford, Ct. 


SILK “NORTHFORD SILK CO,, 
ARDs. 4 Beautiful Moss Rose. Imported Embossed 
Cards for scrap book or easel, Size, 4x6 in., only 20c, 
Address IMPORTED CARD Co., Clintonville, Conn, 

FLOOD VIEW Accurate 

sketches of Cincinnati and vicinity 

during Great Flood, 1884, free by mail, on receipt of 12 cts. 

_W M. DONALDSON & CO., [13 Main St., C incinnati, O. 
A FINE 









10 Chromo © ards, 





STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, 


with fae-simile of autogra ~~ sent by mail, on roller, 


postpaid, for 30 cents, Adc 
NATIONAL BUDGE TCO., - Box 1910, Boston, Mass. 


Apparatus and Directions for Making Soap Bubble 


in diameter. h directions for making 5¢ 
experime nts, amusing and instructive to young anc on. 
25 cts. Mention paper. Send postal note. - G 
CHRISTIAN SOAP Co., 345 Superior St., Cleveland, O, 


THE OLD RELIABLE CENTENNIAL CEMENT. 
AN STAN’S STRATENA! 
Best in the world forM ENDING ALL KINDS of 
5! ATERIAL.Druggists say so. GET the GENU- 

INE. / Full name blown in bottle, Stronger than Glue. 
Bi | rd Ss + ae ngraving 2, elegant Seay tha Veo 
and Boston y: “Best 

practical bird a e a. r published,” 3. Hold- 
en’s Book on Birds, 128 pp. illustrated, by mail, 25 cents. 


Large conor free. All birds cheap. 
G. H. HOLDEN, 387 6th Ave., New York. 


~ KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY. 


Directions for making /ndelible Paint 
and Powder for Stamping; Perforated 
(ul Patterns; Instructions for working 
the stitches, and our new 48-page Cata- 
ogue, Sy eee Illustrations of Al- 
phabets, ‘onograms, Kensington, Out- 

, Rococ = and Bri aiding Patterns. 
st ‘umps. F. ING ALLS, Lynn, Mass, Mass, 











A new peek s Canaries 
and Cage rds,’’ 375 large pages, 











Vi 
All for twelve 2c. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 


The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTIT SEXES, 

Send three-cent stamp for 
illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 

THE POPE M’E’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 

BOSTON, MASS. 


ASTHMA CURED TO STAY CURED. 


Asthmatics’ Institute at Binghamton, N. 

First-class accommodations for thirty patients. RAY 
$21 per week—Board, Medical Treatment and Lectures, 
Patients who wish to test our new method, and are una- 
ble to come to the Institute, will be furnished a complete 


new 








set of our medicines, to last three weeks, with full ine | 
structions, and express paid, for three dollars 
P. HAROLD HAYES, 


M. D., Med, Supt. _ 


BA s’- 


Patent Footand Steam Powe 
er Machinery. Complete 
E Actual Workshop 
Lathes for Wood 

Formers Saws, 










snnis Doser iptive Catalogue and 
Price List bg Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
No, 96 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


BARNEY & BERRY 

















| ker-built boat, 


ou love Rare Flowers, choicest 


R EA D E R = y, address ELLIS B ee 


Keene, N. H. It will ndy. ada and please. FREE 


Prang’ s Easter Novelties. Medieval Carol 
Cards; Satin Prints after leading artists; exquisite 
Floral and Emblematic Designs. For sale by all dealers, 








uy Northern Grown Seeds. 
Produce beautiful Flowers. fine Vegeta- 
bles, large crops. Largest stock of Farm 
Seeds in the West. Plants and roses by 
the a“. Cata. free. Say where you saw 
this. J. A. SALZER., La Crosse, Wis. 


Hunting, Fishing and Fleastre Boats. 


‘edar or Pine. Fs good Clin- 
3 feet long, 

36-inch beam, w sight OD to 75 
Ibs. with oars, $20. Boats built to order. Send stamp for 
POWELL & DOUCL Waukegan, 
Manufacturers of Windmills, Pumps, etc. 









catalogue. 
Il. 








For small steam launches. ENGIN circular, prices, ete. 
CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO., 282 Michigan St., Chicago. 


320 In The Devil’s Lake, 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 
And Mouse River Country. 
North 
Dakota. 


AGRES 


Land Office at 
Grand Forks,Dt. 

Sectional Map and oe pertioulare 

FR a paar S. By 


Gen'l Pa Want Alix Mo =f a cE 


Agt., 
and Manitoba i. R., “St. Paul, Minn. 
Bab itin TO ene) 


i171) ie 








AW LES SUEBC 


ALL KINDS OF FRUIT PACKKCE’ 
Al 











The Best in the World. 


RACINE BOATS 


CANOES. 
THOMAS KANE & CO., 


137 and 139 Wabash Avenue, Chi 








PEARCE'S IMPROVED 
CAHOON 


- Broadcast Seed Sower, | 


This machine sows wheat 


walking one mile sows four | & 
acres, and does the work | 
better than can be done by | 7 
any other means whatever, | f 
It sows grass seeds and all | t 
kinds of grain. Price, $6, 
We have agents in all parts | 
of the country. Send stamp | 
for circular. 

GOODELL 
Antrim, N. H., 
- THE DINGEE & CONARD | Cco.’sS 

BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES | 


Co., | 
Manufae’rs, 





ny cotablichmnent makin SPECIAL 
ust $8 of DLARGE H 
ior OSESa hong q ES 0 WAY, eo 


ums and extrac, more ROSE than ‘most estab- 
lishments grow. Strong Pot Plants suitable for imme- 
diate bloom delivered safely, postpaid, to any post-office, 


5 Yard varieties, p30U59. Choice, Po tabe led, for $i, 
12 for $2, 19 for § $4, 3 » 75 for 
to, 133 for $13._ "Our NEW a ‘comp lete 


eatise on the INCE yP Satin illustrated F 


HE Di *y 
Rose Growers. West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 








ARE THE BEST. 
WARRANTED TO GIVE SATISFACTION OR 





MONEY RETURNED. SPECIAL INDUCE- 
MENTS FOR MARKET GARDENERS. SEE AL- | 


TOMERS THIS SEASON. OUR VALUABLE | 
CATALOGUE OF 192 PAGES FREE TO ALL. | 


ROBERT BUIST, Jr., | 


SEED » GROWE ER, PH ILADEL PHIA, PA, 


BEAUTIFUL 
‘+ “FLOWERS © 














Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO 


Our constant aim has been to 
upon the market the best poss: bie 
article for farm and pardon crops, 
and how far we have been success- 
ful is shown by the enormous annual 
sale of 50,000 tons, For descrip- 
tive pamphlet, address 

GLIDDEN & CURTIS, Gen'l 
Selling Agts., = Mass. 











UBE es 
UBER ROSE al send 2 (No. pL. oweriny 
bulbs by 


rnb Ty a sents padres, ie. or My th full direct 





Single variety same Yop At The following 
sent safely oy wea . O. on receipt of NTS 
12 Carnation Pinks hd. @ fine asso P 1. 
12 Hardy Scotch or Sweet May Pinks (12 best sorts), $1. 
8 Carnation Pinks, new and fancy varieties(choice), $1. 
13 Gerentume, onale, ¢ oice new in 12 sorts, $1. 
12 Gladiolus, French Hybrid, best-named varieti 1. 
¢2~ Illustrated Deaardareee Priced Catalogue F E 
CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester c '0., Pa. 











THE “FIRE-FLY” 


THE 
E WHEEL -HOE, 


CULTIVATOR. AND prow. 






Manufacturers 


Philadelphia 


VERBENAS 





Your choice of 27 named vastetien, richest alors, fra- 

rant and beautiful, 50c. per d ozen, #3.00 per 

undred. Strong plants delivered ae by mail, 
post-paid. All the choicest and newest varieties of 


RELIABLE 


FLOWERLVEGETABLES E- E. DS 


BEDDING PLANTS of all kinds in best condition. 

Catalogues Free toall. D.C. McGRAW, 
BINGHAMTON, 

RIVERSIDE GARDENS, ®INGHAMToN, 





FOR AS UC CESSION THE ENTIRE SE ASON 





















Atlantic Stea: ners. Special facilities for securing 
Cook’s Excursionist, with Maps and full particu- 
00,000 ACRES OF 
HERN WISCO 
bs ag RO ull particulars with good map sent free. 
CRAZY How to Make It; how to obtain 
as to make one ———- block of Crazy 
is put together. 
tiles, Greenaway figures, birds, ete., ete., and 10 sprays 
silk. These patterns can be instantly transferred to any 
with diagrams and illustrations of many ae — 
with instructions for doing this kind of bev nto | = 
All the above, with ten varieties of silk for 10-inch block, 


We send 2 perforated patterns, 
material, and can be used a hundred times over. 
for making many beautiful and useful articles. 
9 cents; with silk for 12-inch block, $1.00, with silk for 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York in 
April, May and June, 1884. Passage Tickets bv all 
good berths. ourist tickets for individual trav- 
ellers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates, 
lars, by mail 10 cents. Address 
THOS. Cook & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 
VALUABLE 
IN 0 x we pas oF ne HWisce ONSIN CENTRAL | 
OAD for sale on liberal terms to actual Set= 
CHAS. L. COLBY, 
LAND COMMISSIONER, , W. C. R. Ry Milwaukee, Wis. 
the silk for it. We send Ten samples 
of elegant si/k, all different and cut so 
PATCH Patchwork, for 2% cts.; 12-inch block, 
35 cts.; with pha ‘showing how it 
wo R K working size, of butterflies, bugs, 
beetles, bees, spiders and webs, rep- 
of flowers of various kinds, all for 60 cts., with powder 
and distributing pad for transferring, to ornament the 
Our book, “How to Make Home Beautiful, 
has .astructions for making a variety of —— 
for joining and ornamenting the silk. has _ illus- 
trations of all the Kensington and f.-.%. stitche 
contains a descriptive and illustrated list of ot it 000 
patterns for various kinds of embroidery. Price, 15 cts. 
both blocks, $ 2», all post-paid. 
. L. PA’ TENS Barclay St., New York. 





Pea, Bliss’ Abandance.-00 pods counted on 
8 enero | plant, 


Nepean a 15 to 18 inches 
— quality. 25 cents 













igh. _ 
per packet; 
Pea, Bliss’ ng—A 
yielding a full 2 unti treet: s 
variety, 18 to 24in. high. Peas 14¢ in. in circum- 
fe ‘erence, Very protastive, 3 a Y ni rice: 8 pkts, $1. 
Pea, Bliss’ American W best and 
earliest a — has 3 rawart “excellent a 
oS r pkt.; r pint; . pe 8 
N. hese Rady varieties will i ive you 
Peas the entire season until frost ‘Reaulire 
no brushing. American Cham =m ater- 
melon.—The best eating and best s) ipping = pen 
—— ag pe ay — an othe 
saline. | 
. Sure to head. “one 
y Paragon,—A new 
The earli iest and most productive. 
Roots only for sale, 75 cts. each, 
postpaid. Pansy, Bliss’ Perfecti ‘on.—The choic- 
= arain yet produced. Our Gardeners’ Hand- Book, 
r 1884, contains a beautifully colored plate of this 
magnificent variety. 50 cts. per ket of 50 s. 
Carnation Shakesperean.—The finest ever in- 
page Continue in flower the whole season. 50c. 
Plants 50c. each. $4.00 for the set of 9 
Varieties. Wild Garden oo mixture of = 
varieties of Flower Seeds. Sl — plant a 
mare rod of ground. 2% cts. ket; 5 packets. 
$1.00. For other Novelties see PB 88” Tilustrated 
Novelty. Lest, which describes the newest and 


petual bearer, 
on Pexesilont late 


a ish variety. 
Never runs to seed. 








INVALID RoLLinc CHAIR. 


(Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon 








le at 


-— 
FOLDING proven WORKS. K NEW | HAVEN, CT. 





wers, Vegetables, Fruits, Cereals, Plants, 
etc. Mailed Sree. 150 Pages. 
* 300 Illustrations. 
Beautiful colored plate. It 
tells WHAT, WHEN, and 
HOW to pont, and js in- 
valuable all interested 
in aa or farming. 
ailed for 6 Cents. 


| BK. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., N.Y. 














ke NEW 41 | && CHOICE 24 


SEEDS! | FRUITS! 


All of the best, both new and old. Plants, Trees, Vines, 
s, &c., by mail, a s specialty. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
60 choice, cheap, #1 Sets, for example: 


12 ROSES .cisen, 
30 PACKETS srocee'tans. $l 


FLOWER SEEDS, 
For the other 58 81 Sets and 1,001 beg = 
mug eS "tree. 
30 years. 








for our Illustrated Catalogue of over 
None better nor more reliable. Established Se 
500 acres. 21 large Greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


PAINESVILLE, LAKE COUNTY, OHIO. 








BEST OFFER OF ALL 


send for trial 13 papers 
| seeds in each, 
A 4 Pansies (4) distinet sorts and an endle SS Vv ariety of shades 

two rods wide, so that aman | mixed); 


white,very 


| color with black spose s): Double Portulaca (8 cols.) : 
Fatry Queen 
Clarkia | (10 vars, ‘ 


L. L.W, ° » GOODE L i, 


SO OUR SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO ALL CUS- | _ 


| For sixteen 2e, U.S. 
® postage stamps I will 


CHOICE NEW SEEDS 


the following: New Large Diamond 


gcrowth of 1883,50 to500 
all 
Double Aster (12 colors); Verbena (loo kinds mixe 
Flower (8 colors); New Nicotiana (large, 
ant); ¢ ‘arysanthe mum(s v ars.); New Eme 
veror Petunt 2 varieties mixed, finest strain ever of- 
ered); Vew Dwarf White Candytuft (each plant a perfect 
vouquet); ¢ ante roury ell (Scolors); Hibiscus (cream 
New 
(profus ion of lovely pink flowers) ; 
New Catalogue, with elegant Plate of 
5e., or free with seeds, 
Seed Grows ery Amhe rst 


ad): Velvet 





Sto 


ansies in 10 colors, 





WAY: pes 


ai orc 











BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES 


Our Two Descriptive 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
for Is84 are now ready. 
Send a twoecent stamp and a note stating which Cata- 
logue (whether Bicycle or Tricycle) you require, to 


|THE CUNNINGHAM COMP'NY, 
B10 Tremont street, Be 


Boston, Mass. 





My Vegetable and ,Flow er Seed Catalogue, the 
result of thirty years’ experience as aSeed Grower, 

will be sent free to all who apply. ll seed sent from 
my establishment warranted to be both fresh and true to 
name, so far, that should it prove otherwise, I agree to 
refill orde rs gratis. My collection of vegetable seed is 
one of the most extensive tobe found in any American 
catalogue; a large part of it is of my own growing. As 
the original introducer of Eclipse Beet, Karly 
Ohio, and Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Early 
Corn, the Hubbard Squash; Marblehead Cab- 
bage; and a score of other new Vegetables, [ invite the 
——— of the public. In the eee and on the 


arms of those who plant my seed, will be found my 
best advertisement. 

JAMES J. H. CRECORY, 
SEED GROWER, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 





PARKER’S SEEDS 





Beautiful and Choice Flower Seeds, Plants & Vines. 





Novelties and Choicest Vegetable Seeds. 





Tllustrated D 


escriptive Catalogue 





Sent 


PARKER & WOOD, Su 














No. 49 NORTH MARKET ST., BOSTON, Pam ASS. 


Free to any address. 


ccessors to PARKER & GANNETT, 





jeomm 











DERSON & Co 


gee : iM . aes : 


S SEEDS and PLANTS 





that you can for 
cluded, without $5.00 
M TOPICS,” a work of 250 pages, 
the author. The price of the book (6 
alone is $1.50. CATALOGUE of 
Mention the COMPANION. 





embraces every desirable Novelty of the season, as well as all standard kinds. 
select Seeds or Plants to that value from their ¢ 
charge, a copy of PETER HENDERSON’s NEW Book, 
andsomely bound in cloth, and containing a steel portrait of 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” *"on*sppitcation.” 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


A special feature for 1884, is 
‘atalogue, and have in- 
“GARDEN AND 


ognuemen and FLORISTS, 
35 and 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 











NO POWDER! NO SMOKE! _ 
az Goods to Please and 
Interest Everyone. 


We man 
should have 


kill rats ane 
with them. 

sasily ope 
gun deale 






made and handsomely finish< 
et out of order. All first-cl 
icks and Cracks, Stair ema, 

sent on application to H. 





- QUACKEN 









times, indoors and out, besides touching up eaeemne ss 


Foot Lathes, moet and Desk Racks, ete., etc. 
ISH, 


_NO FIRE! NO DANGER! 





AIR-GUNS. 


fac ture a full assortment of Air-Guns. 
fou can enterta 





Every family 
n yourself and Capa! ing at all 

s and dogs, 
ery and make money 





1 small game, or start a shooting-gal 
Our Guns are extremely simple in construction; well- 
rated and shoot with force and accuracy, and not liable to 
rs sell them. We also manufacture Nickel-Plated Nut 
Illustrated Price-List 








, Herkimer, N. 














unequalled Lily. No 


An exceedingly valuable novelty. 
without it! 
fails to bloom, and produces from 3 to 4 
the older sorts. Will bloom twice in one year; 
in conservatory or house in winter. 


blooms. Its flowers are very large, trumpet-shaped, pure, 
ing pure and chaste, deliciously fragrant. We have TWO 





been awarded by the N. Y. Horticultural Society 
for our exhibit of this Lily. The New-York Times, speakin: 
| it styles a rich floral display, says: “Their pure white, 
| Bulbs have until recently sold for $1, $2 and $3each, but a 
| growers of this valuable new Lily 


E OFFER one bulb for 40c.; 3 bulbs for $ 


of Japan, If a flower ever merited the name of ¢ 


bana through the centre of each petal. Not new like our 


but a fitting companion. WE FE 
or 2 bulbs for only _ Will also send, for trial, 15 ext 





ains complete lists of all the Best New Seeds and 
ties. Wholesale rates to large buyers. 
istered Letter. 
, mention- 
ing this a 
fide Dans 


lants; 


ER A T R LIL! r Wel invite the attention 

rs to this new and 

This beautiful Lily has created a sensation wherever seen. 
most valuable Lily ever introduced, as it blooms quicker, is more fragrant, never 
times as many tlowers as any of 
in garde n in summer, 
Commonly bearing 5 to 15 flowers, and 


fowdrson a cingie stem, A REMARKABLE FLORAL WONDER!” 


This, of course, is extraordinary, but serves to show the freedom with which it 


fragrant and syste matic 
| cally formed flowers were as beautiful as anything nature has ever produced. 


| in the world, and having hundreds 
| of thousands of bulbs for sale, have determined to place it within the re = of all. 
LOOK! W 


bulbs for only $5; 50 for $9; 100 for $16. Sent postage paid to any address in the U, 
iz a extra charge: also, LILIUM AURATUM. The golden-banded 


Lil 0 to 12inches across; delightfully fragrant, of exquisite coloring; ivory-like 
tals, thickly studded with rich chocolate-cri imson spots, with a bright golden 


caster Lil 
R 1 bulb ‘for 40c.; 3 bulbs for $1; 12 bulbs be 
15 new and best sorts Vegetable 


of Flower Seeds 5 ‘or only 50c., or 
Seeds for onl i or both collections (30 papers in all), for only one dole 
lar. ORDER AT ONCE ! as this advertisement will 


large illustrated pn Benny with fall description of the above, notices of the 
ress, etc., with two colored plates, sent free to all purchasers (price 10c.) Cone 


Send money by P.O. 
Show this offer to your friends, and get them to order with you. 
Florist Cll WN, NeW 


TARRY 
“COLEUS GOLDEN BEDDER,” the most brill'ant foliage plant sent out in years. 








ad at lovers of choice 







ee ion is complete 


It is the 


‘and 


snowy white, exceede 
FIRST PREMIUMS 
g of one of these,which 
swe are the largest 
1, or 12 bulbs for $3; 25 


lorious it is this; flows 


Bermuda 


ra choice varieties 
not appear again. Our 


valuable novele 
rder or in Rege 


man 


¥ 


N. 
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ACHET—Perfumery Package, 10c. Agents wanted. 
Delights all. Cire. 2c. A. F. Marsh, Worcester, Mass. 


CHOICE Faucy Adv ertising Cards, 10 cts. 
4( 100 for 20 cts. )., Lynn, Mass. 


Om Beautiful F toral Chromo Cards, size 44x24, 
25 fori cents. A.C. LAHR, Monroe, Wis. 


RINTERS send stamp for Wholesale List of Blank 
» Cards, 1000 varieties. Union Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
Large Fancy Advertising Cards, all gold, 
50 no two alike, 30c, Card Co.,M ontpel ier, Vt. 
APANESE Patchwork, Beautiful Silks ‘in 50c.and 
eF $1 pkgs. Sample s 0c, Eureka Silk Co., Northford, Ct. 
it PAYS (0 sell our Hand Rubber Stamps. Sam- 
a ee 








‘Embossed Se rap Pictures with verses and 
mottoes, 20e, The Globe Works, Northford,Ct. 




















ee FOLJAMBE &C /0.Cleveland,O, 
WANTED 4 ENTS TO SELL anew household ar- 
the e. It 
Address EAG iL. E M’ F 'G co., Greenfield, Mass. — . Mass. 
( Music for 12e,; 10 Horse! »shoe,Floral andBirdChromo 


sells at sight. Large pay certain. 
VER the Garden w all, : and 99 § Songs, words and 
Cards, loc. i. H 








THAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


TAK NOTICE 
For 50 cents (in o 8) 200 Ele gant Scrap Pictures, 
no twoalike. KF. WI TING, ; Ww ) Nassau Street, N. Y. 
‘LESSONS by mail. 


SHORTHAN Send ine Greuee. 

St. Louis Shorthand Institute, 506 Olive St., 8 Loui s, Mo. 

YOUNG ME Learn TELEGRAPHY here and we 
will give you a situation. Circu- 


lars free. VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, w is. 


10 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c,; 100 Trans- 
Ser 3 ictures, 10e.; 20GemChromos, 20¢.; or the lot 
for 25e, Name this paper. H.E.SLAYTON, Montpe lier, Vt. 


HONOGRAPHY or PHONETIC SHORT-HAND 

Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet 
and illustrations for beginners sent on application, 
Address Phonographic Institute, ¢ incinnati, Ohio. 


GIVEN, AWAY, 32 


To Ladies who act 
ATLANTIC TEA CO., 


as agents for us. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

100 Beautiful Large Picture Cards for Serap Books, 

all different. The finest collection ever offered for the 
money. By mail for fifteen (15) two-cent stamps. 
ETN A CARD CO.,, 104 Fulton St., New York, 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Turkish Rug Patterns,stamped in colors on Burl up. 
Permanent business for age nts. atalogue for stamp. E.3S. 
Frost & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Name this paper. 


The Noyes Reading Machine. 
Ask your Bookseller for it. 
. W. Noyes, the maker of all kinds of 
bie ‘tionary and Book Holders, 99 and 101 
Monroe St., Chicago, can supply you 
w with ever ything worth having in the shape 
of a Bookholder. Send for Ulust’d Cireular, 





























lanc Of great interest and value to ev- 
ery American and New Englander. Sold only by sub- 
scription, ple copies Inaile don —_ nt of price— 





$5.50, cloth eilt; $5.90, moroceo, 
to ROBERTS i tk OTILE ies? Publis hers, 





Apply for terms, 
Soston, Mass, 


ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS 


School Nos. 333, 444, 128, 135, 048. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
150 var. 


STAMPS ‘i: 


34 Barbadoes,bc 








., 28e.; 500 mixed gy 18¢.; 
n Post. Cards, 3 #0 var. J. 
Chili, 33Ce Nae 
4h gypt, 6e.; 4 Turkey, be.; ‘osta Rie “ils }Spain; 
oe. °4 Gree Iceland, %e.; 4 Cape, 6e.; Llus. Cata.se. 
EDWARDS, P E EKE & Co,, 2728 ¢ ‘alumet AV ae Jhicago, I, Ill. 














y 























A speed of 50 words a minute guaranteed in 12 practi- 
cal lessons, by mail. Reporting style taught from the be- 
ginning. Pamphlet FREE, Phila, School of Phonography, 
| No preparation and only acom- 
decorative work on linen. Ree’d 
Centennial MEDAL, Sold by all Stationers& ‘rs& Druggists. 
For Circulars address F, L. BLISS, JACKSON, MICH, 
SHORTHAN thoroughly taught by 
MAIL or personally; 
u 
honography when thoroughly learned opens the best 
field for young people and especially for educated young 
ladies, Send for cir'lar, W. G, CHAFFEE, Oswego, N 
AGENTS WANTEL Washer, the great labor 
clothing and soap saver, and greatly the best washer I 
know of, To intelligent men or women wanting a first- 
themselves before pay ing for it, and return it at my ex- 
yense, if not satisfactory. Write for illustrated circu- 
ars. J. WORTH, i; 10 Franklin Avenue, St. Louis, Mo, 


1338 Chestnut St., Philadel’a, Pa. LINGLE & Me KNIGHT. 
mon pen needed. Superior for 
EDUCATIONAL TRIP TO 
gee situations procured a// pupils when compet 

BONES) fed Md Ce 

to sell the Missouri Steam 

class agency I willatford a liberal chance to try it for 
Send! Sc. or $1.00 for a package of 
LKS fo iY RAZY 









Samples \2cts. Any one se alae 
a $l. yell we will give a lovely 
block all pieced and embroidered, 
Free. Block alone sent for 
30c, LU DINGTON & WOOD- 
WARD, New Haven, Ct. 

&e. 


> Print YourOwn ms 


Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $90. 
For pleasure, money-making, young or 
Everything easy, printed instruc- 
Send 2 Ramee for Catalogue of 
Presses, Type, Cards, &c,, to the factory. 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


RUPTURE CURED 


without the injury trusses inflict, or hindrance from 
labor, by DR. J, A. SHERMAN’S method. His book 
contains endorsements of Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured, * is mailed 
for 10 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New York 


\ : The iandoment 

and most unique 
= — 4 Lie” little watch and 
nec in charm in the world is a fac-simile of the 
“LITTLE HATCHET,” with which George Washington 
chopped the cherry tree; blade and handle all complete, 
with the legend “I did it with my Little Hatchet” ele- 


antly engraved on the blade, Free by mail for 25 cts. in 
Siamps. GE GE 0 M. SAV AGE, Detroit, | Mich, 


GoondD NEws 


TO LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beau- 
tal Gold Band orMoss RoseChina 

a Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Rose Decor: Tr y full particulars address 
THE VMI ICAN TEA CO., 
iL and 33 Vesey 8t., New York. 





Cards, 


“EXCELSIOR 











THE 
(SREATAMERICAN 
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ComMPAaNy 









KAT 
P. O, Box 2 s 














PLUSH PETALS 


AND EVERYTHING ELSE USED IN 


ART-NEEDLEWORK 


described in new Illustrated Catalogue. Send 2c. stamp. 
Mention the Companion, 
BENTLEY, 1144 BROADWAY, N. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD | 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
7 Holds itself on the | 
lap. eeps the work just 
you pl we it. Weighs only 2 pounds, 
Specially adapted for lady canvas- 
sers. Address 
& CO., 126 Water St., 
Exclusive territory. 


Y. 








T. E. CHASE 


Boston, Mass, 
Particulars free. 


THE AMERICAN LEVER; 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF AND COLLAR 
BUTTON. 


Perfectly Simple! 
Simply Perfect! 


None genuine without the famous 
Horse Shoe and Clover Trade Mark. 











he 


For sale by retail dealers 
throughout | the United States. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short Lines ‘of Tele graph, 
&c., send your address, by postal card or letter, and get 
J. H. BUNNELL & Co.'s Manual of Instruction for 
Learners of Telegraphy, latest edition, which we will 
send Free of Charge to all who apply, by mail or oth- 

erwise. Itis the plainest and best book of instruction 
in Telegraphy ever published, being ¢ omplete in deserip- 
Yor ex anatoe and illustrations 

a. bu NELL & CO., 12 L ‘ibe rty St., New York, 


aS ork 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
$1,000,000 in stock to select from,collect- 
ed by our own buyers, in the markets of 
the world. Dress Goods,Silks,Shaw!ls, 
Trimmings, Hosiery, U holstery, 
Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Under- 

wear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 

Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, & Samples, 

information, one “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on appli- 

ootten. COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., 
a. 


il p lease say where you saw this advertis'nt. advertis’nt. 
ABSOLUTELY 


rae Best WILSON’S 


LIGHTNING SEWER! 


wo thousand stitches a minute, The only 
absolutely first-class Sewing Machine in the 
Vorld. Sent on trial. Warranted 5 years. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Circular 
B. Agents Wanted. THE WILSON po Nd INC 
MACHINE CO., Chicago or New "York 


TRADE MAR Maris 







































‘ > Mode 1 Sewing 
new Singer Machine wed 
York A Corder, Ruffler, Tuck 

— er, Five Hemmers, Bind- 


er, Thread Cutter, Needles, | and 
full outfit with each. Guaranteed 
to be perfect. W ol 5 
years. Don't pay double for ma- 













by 


chines no better, when you can try 
these before you pay a cent.All late 
improvements. Runs light with lit- 
tle noise. Handsome and durable. 
= Cire. with hundreds of testimonials 
free, GEO. PAYNE & CO.,47 Third Av.,Chicago, IL. 
Manufactured only the 
BORTREE M’F’G Co. ~ Why 
these corse ts have conquered 
all competitors. 
COR SE ¥ They are adjustable over 
the hips by strap and buckle, 
and can be made to fit any form instantly. They have 
no bones to break over the hips, They are made with 
double seam, and will not rip. They have double bones 
and double steels. Money refunded for any corset not 
satisfactory. Beware of imitations and infringements, 
Be sure the word DupLEX is on every corset. The 
great popularity of the Celebrated Duplex Corset has 
tempted unprincipled manufacturers to sell worthless 
imitations. We shall prosecute all such manufacturers 
and dealers selling such infringements to the full extent 
of the la the law. For s For sale e by all all dealer 8 in Corsets. 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly 16-page il- 
lustrated journal of all Art Work, Brass Hammering, 
ne Embroidery, Carving, Modelling. For 1884, 
EXTRA FULL-PAGE STUDIES IN COLOR, MONTH- 
LY; - 4 regular full-sized double-sheet working design 
supplements. Questions promptly answered in the paper, 
and suggestions given without charge. Established = 
The only art paper giving colored supplements. $3.00 
year ; six and three months subscriptions received. Send 
cin stamps for sample copy and catalogue of illustrated 
’ ecial handbooks on all branches of Art Work. ay 


nts paper. WM, r. __WM. WHITLOCK, 1 140 Nassau St., N 
Brown’s French cae 


THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 





AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
STRACHAUER’S 


CHURCH MUSIC, 


For Quartet and Octet Choirs. 


Mr. HERMANN STRACHAUER, whose pure and ele- 
vated taste and decided talent as a composer well fit 
him for the task, as here given us,in an octavo book 
of 170 pages, 26 very beautiful quartets, in the form of 
the higher church music. Half are his own, and half 
arrangements from the great masters. Choir leaders 
will find this a treasure. Price in Boards, $1.00, 


Ludden’s Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical 


TERMS ($1.2) in all languages, is a most handy and 
convenient book for all musical people. 


GUITAR AT HOME. ($2.) New, 
collection of bright and popular music. 


Lists furnished. Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


gALFOR 

















large and fine 





THE 


STANDARD 
RELISH 


FOR 


SOUPS, FISH, 
STEAKS, CHOPS, 
MEATS, ETC. 








where | 





























The PIVOT CORSET 


ELASTIC AND EASY 
IN ANY POSITION. 





This Corset expands and 
contracts with the breathing, 
and yields to every move- 
ment of the wearer, making 
.an EASY AND ELE- 
GANT FIT. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
PRICE $1.00. 
Manufactured by 


FOY, HARMON & C0., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


COUGHS, 


CONSUMPTION. 


In cases that have been given up by their doctors and 
friends; all hope gone, all efforts to cure ceased, when 
some one that had been saved from a like fate comes in 
or hears of 7 ir case and says: “You are no worse than 
I was. But look at me now. HALE’S HONEY OF 
HOREHOU ND AND TAR did it, and it will cure you 
too.” Friends, never give up until you bere we fatty te we ~ 


REG. 1883, 


EASY JO PICK 
BABY UP 


HALE’S HONEY OF HOREHOUND AN 
bottles at 50 cts. and $1. Remember the name-HALE'S 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR—as there are 


c ountertetel 
Cc. CRITTENTON, No, 115 Fulton St., New York, 


mk. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute! 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of Oil 
has been removed. It has three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or sugar, and is 
therefore far more economical. It is 

delicious, nourishing, strengthening, 
Z easily digested, and admirably adapt- 
vy, ed for invalids as well as for persons 
Z in health. 








Sold by Grocers pocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & C0,, Dorchester, Mass. 
Pratt's Astral Oil. 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 
and property by using inferior Oil when 
PRATT’S ASTRAL can be obtained at its 
present low price, 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 
PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 
46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


GOLD, SILVER AND NICKEL PLATING 
A TRADE, EASILY LEARNED. 


























¥ { 
‘ 
Sy »~ = ~~ 
Price $3.50. 
SINDEPENDEN Vr for YOURSELF and be 


This A, ye — 5 a 
“ of a Large Tank well T 
cells of battery large aoe wert, besides es Gold, sii 
ver, Nickel Solutions, nging B emi- 
cals and full book of iektrwet ms, W: oe By Chains, 
Spoons,Knives, Forks and Casters can easily be done with 
— Outfits. he profits are 150 per cent. V) or little 

mporience is necessary to carry it on successfully. 
t willoffer unparalleled inducements toall who de- 
sire to start. Send two 2-cent stamps for book Gold & 
Silver for the people and a beautiful barometer and 
thermometer,size7x4,an adv. There a a 


inf i the book. Circular F uestions 
——, oe er Outfits and Sup ~y of all ‘. nds, Ad- 
dress F, EY, # Eleventh St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A Sound Investment! 


Conservatism’always pays a safe dividend, and 
one dollar expended for a bottle of 


DN iV 


DIPHTHERIA CURE. 


1UL J 


to be kept at hand in case of need, will absolutely 
secure your household from danger from Diph- 
theria and kindred ills which affect the human 
throat. 








Manufactured only by 


THE POLK DIPHTHERIA CURE CO., 
168 Tremont Street, Boston. 





S 


SILK 


THE STANDARD | 
ati i 





Manufacturers of the celebrated EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 
Also EMBROIDERIES, FLOSSES, &c., for sale by all the 
leading dealers. 

Our Tllustrated Pamphlet of 60 pages, with rules for 
Knitting, Embroidery, C rochet, &c., sent for six cents in 
stamps. Address EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass, 


10 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent, for 0 cents, CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 
SKIN AND “BLOOD 
DISEASE, 

FROM 


PIMPLES TO SCROFULA 


, Pimply, Scrofulous. Inherited, Con- 
‘Opper Colored Diseases of the Blood, 
nd Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured by 







EczEMA 
ow Scaur. 


TCHING, Scal 
tagious, and 

Skin, a 

the CuTICURA REMEDIES. 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 


es the blood and erspiration of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, and removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 

Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CUTICURA Soap, an exquisite Skin Be; autifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, prepar d from CUTICURA, is indispensable 
in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors,§ Skin Blemishes, 

— and Oily Skin. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold eve here. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 
cents; Resolvent, $1. yr by POTTER DRUG AND 


CHEMICAL Co. Boston ASS. 





= Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


wis PIE 








tHe BEST THING KNOWN For 


WASHING ” BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction, No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 


JAMES 


PYLE, NEW YORK. 


























“POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON AND WE'LL ALL TAKE 
TEA.”—Old Song. 


TEA CLUB ORDERS. 


We have made a specialty a pn tA ig of giving away 
as Premiums, to those who clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Sets, Silverware, etc. 
Teas of all kinds SYi~ 30 to 75 ‘conte = pound. Wedoa 
very large Tea ont Coffee business, besides rithk ys out 
from 60 to 9 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER- 
ASTERS as Premiums with $5, @7 and 
$10 orders. WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders. 
DECORATE oni D 

4 pes., or DIN- 


B. D 4 
NER SETS of 106 pes. w 20 orders, sha s a Host 
of other Premiums. Send ~y ostal and mention this 
paper, and we will send you full Price and Premium 
8 vreient char; GiteA areenee 75 cents per ne junds 
to ae sea y NDON TEA C 
hington Street, Boston, Mass. 


FAIR DEALING. 


TheNew 
Czarina 
Switch 

with 

Six 
Points, 
> $5, $6, 
$8,$10, 

$19. 


On receipt of sample shade, we will for- 
ward Hair goods by mail to any part of the 
U. 8S. for approval, before the price is 
paid. Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. d 
oe TO CONSUMPTIVES. 








MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 








On the appearance of the first symptoms, as general 
debili ices of appetite, pallor, chilly sensations, fol- 
lowed y night-sweats = cough, 





— measures of 
relief should be taken. Consumption is scrofulous dis- 
| ease of the lungs; therefore use the great anti-scrofu- 
| lous or blood- urifier and strength-restorer,Dr. Pierce's 

| “Golden Medical Discovery.” Superior to cod liver oil 
asa wee and unsurpassed as a pectoral. For weak 
| lunge, spitting of blood, and kindred affections, it has no 
| equal Roia'b by druggists. For Dr. Pierce’s treatise on 
Sk send two stamps. Worn” 's DIisPENSARY 
| MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ae 
STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canten, Mass. 














